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| than sail-boats, ferry-boats with their vigorous 
black rowers, and the semi-weekly steamboats 
from Charleston and Savannah. Of course, 
ee some of the houses are much dilapidated, but | 
PART I. ; many have been restored—especially on Bay 
It was from Charleston that we started, on a’ street, facing the water, and are very pleasant, 
sunny April morning, for a visit to the Sea! with their wide halls, spacious piazzas and ver- 
Islands—the cotton islands—which lie along | andahs, and lovely gardens, in which the many 
the South Carolina shore. We were heartily | roses were just “breaking into bloom.” Beau- 
tired of the city. To strangers, who have | fort, though a mere village in comparison with 
not the good fortune to live on the beautiful | Charleston, seemed to us really a more cheerful 
Battery, Charleston is a‘dismal place. The | place. Some of the old Southern families have 
houses are old, but rarely picturesque. They | returned, and are working for daily bread. But 
have not the charm which age ought to give | much of the business is conducted by Northern- 
them. They do not ‘grow old gracefully,” | ers and by negroes. The latter seem to be 
but are extremely dreary and dingy. About| prospering. The office of postmaster is very 
the whole city there hangs an atmosphere of | crcditably filled by a colored man. 
desolation. It is a place that seems slowly, | The day after my arrival we drove out to the 
surely, drifting to decay. Therefore we were | Old Fort plantation, about four miles from Beau- 
glad to escape from it for a while, and our spir- | fort. This is the plantation which Col. Higgin- 
its rose as soon as we stepped upon the boat} son has described so graphically in his ‘Army 


A Trip to the “Sea-Islands.” 
aint ree 
A BRILLIANT DESCRIPTION. 


BY CHARLOTTE L. FORTEN. 


which was to take us across the river to meet | Life in a Black Regiment.” Here his black | name was Whalebone! But it was not until ourre- 


the train. How pleasant it was! The sky and | regiment—the Ist S. C. vols.—were first sta- 
water were so blue, the air so soft, the sunshine | tioned. And here, nine years ago, they cele- 
so bright. In token of his gratitude, I suppose, )} brated Emancipation Day. As we drove slowly 
their colored hackman had presented to some | under the magnificent oaks, how the remem- 


Northern ladies of our party, whe had been Again we 
among the earliest friends of the slave, a great 
bunch of the lovely yellow jasmine, and the air 
was laden with its delicious fragrance. Gaily 
our little boat danced over the waves. Of 
course the train did not start until nearly half 
an hour after the time advertised—punctuality 
being a virtue quite unknown in this region. 

We had abundant leisure to examine the 
country as the train rolled sleepily along to 
Yemasee. As it stopped at least fifteen minutes, 
so it seemed to us, at every little collection of 
huts by the wayside, and apparently went back- 
ward about as often as it moved torward, it was 
quite miraculous that we reached our place of 
destination at all. The country, uninteresting 
at any other season, was made cheerful and 
beautiful by the flowers and trees. We saw the: 
yellow jasmine in the fullness of its glory. It! 
lighted up the woods and roadsides on every 
hand; festooning the hedges, draping the trees, 
climbing sometimes to their tops, and trailing | 
its golden blossoms over great heaps of brush- 





wood, which would else have been most un- | 


brance of that day flashed upon us! 
saw the whole picture—the black soldiers in 
their brilliant uniforms of blue and red, drawn 
up in line to receive their visitors, under the 
grand old oaks heavily draped with gray hang- 
ing moss; the gay crowd of ladies, and officers 
of other regiments, and teachers, and superin- 
dents on horseback or in carriages; the great 
throng of freed people—men, women, children 


freedmen come to sing and shout and pray. It 
is overshadowed by two great oaks, whose mos- 
sy drapery is turned to silver by the soft, clear 
light of the young moon and many stars. It is 
a wild, beautiful picture, and, as we stop to 
look, the chant within grows even wilder and 
more impassioned, and the heavy thud, thud, of 
‘many feet tells us that the people are indulging 
in one of their strange shouts. But it is too 
late to stop to witness it, as we would gladly do, 
30 we resume our journey; soon emerge from 
the woods upon the bright shell road, and ride 
gaily home in the soft air and lovely moonlight. 

We had frequently, when on the islands, been 
amused by the oddity of the people’s names : Cu- 
pids and Nemeses, Psyches and Daphnes, Adams 
and Eves, Junes and Julys, Marches and Janu- 
arys abounded; Mondays and Fridays were not 
uncommon. Puss was a favoritenickname. And 
I had one scholar whose real, astonishing name 
was Pussy Snipe. We also heard of a boy whose 


cent visit that we had ever met or heard of an indi- 
vidual bearing the ancient name of Nineveh. Nin- 
eveh is Miss B.’s boy, whom she took into her 
house when he was only a ‘‘pickaninny,” and 
‘brought up by hand”—as her friends laughingly 
say. Now he is an overgrown lad of sixteen— 
very black and very odd. ‘One day, not long 
ago,” said Miss B., ‘‘Nineveh came into the house 
crying. ‘Aren’t you ashamed, Nineveh,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘such a great fellow as you are, to cry? 
What’s the matter with you?’ ‘Molly (the 
cook) insult me, ma’am,’ was the sobbing re- 
ply. ‘You know, Miss B., if a man insult you, 
you can jump on him; but if a woman insult 





and hosts of babies—dressed in their gayest at- 
tire, and with eager faces, beaming with joy; 
overhead the bluest sky and brightest sunshine ; 
beyond, through the moss-hung trees, glimpses 
of the beautiful river; all these made a scene 
never to be forgotten by any who had the good 


re 


you, you ‘dleeged to cry! 
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fortune to witness it. Everybody was glad that 
day. But now, in quieter hours, driving 
through this wonderful grove, a feeling of sad- 
ness oppresses one. There is something mourn- 
ful in the gray, somber moss which clothes ev- 
ery tree, and waves its long streamers above and 
around us. Beautiful as itis, we are glad to 
escape from it into the pleasant sunshine and to 
see the blue river, and feel the soft breezes— 
soft as June’s—with which it welcomes us. We 


Here-and-there a little brook ran mur- | 
muring along, its banks completely covered 
with the exquisite vines and beautiful, fragrant 
flowers. ‘The jasmine is truly the queen of the 
Southern The young willows, | its wall, veiling its rugged surface with their 
were lovely, with their long, graceful tender green. Then we went to see Fort Char- 
wands, trembling in the light breeze; and occa- | lotte, a little farther down the river, which is 
sionally a maple flamed out from the woods, as also supposed to have been built by the French. 


sightly. 
wandered amid the ruins of the fort—said to have 
been built by the Huguenots—and plucked some 


wild flowers. 


too, 


glowing in its spring as in its autumn garb. | It is not quite so picturesque a ruin as the oth- 
We passed noble pine woods; solitary palmet- | er. As we drove along, Miss B., who has been 
tos—which gave a somewhat Eastern character | for some years the earnest friend and teacher of 
to the landscape, suggesting, though not really | the freed-people, on and near this place, was 
resembling, palms—and live oaks, heavily draped | constantly accosted by some passer-by. Old 
The foliage of | and young, great and small, greeted her with 
delight, and listened most attentively to the 


with the somber hanging moss. 
one great oak had been entirely destroyed by the 
moss, which covered it so completely that not a! kindly words of counsel and of sympathy which 
she bestowed upon them. 


It stood alone | We met one feeble 


in a large field, a yicture of desolation, mourn- | old man creeping slowly along. 


particle of the wood was visible. 


ing in solitude over its lost freshness and | to-day, Uncle?” asked Miss B. ‘Oh, [L bery 
strength. | full of pain, miss, I full of pain all over. But 


The houses insight were st invariably | bres : ! I satisfi vi ife « rath 2? yp : 
n ises in sight we re Mmost invariably poor bress de Lord! I satisfied with life and breath!” | -pye silence that has grown between our souls? 
and wretched-looking—many of them mere log- | I forgot to mention that under one fine oak in| Many would say ‘twas destiny ; and some 
abhi Sa b : > « s ’ 
At rare intervals we caught a glimpse | the grov : . antati . ie Ve é : ; 
e intervals we caught a glimpse | the grove of the Old Fort plantation the Rev. | -pwas circumstance; the subtle, fragrant air, 


cabins. 


Nehemiah Adams is said to have written his | 





of a distant plantation house, with its avenue 


Tree.” From 


| 
’ live oaks ¢ . ti : © y 33) 6S side View of Slaverv.” : » -e is | . 
of live oaks and collection of rude, comfortless | ‘Southside View of Slavery.” And the tree inj Of dreamy waters lapping the lazy boat, 


huts, once known as the ‘slave quarters.” Men now known as the ‘‘Southside 


and women were working in the cotton and corn | the seat in this tree there is a very lovely view | 
fields. The women looked quite picturesque in ‘of the river. And we felt indignant that such a 
their blue gowns and bright head handkerchiefs. | spot should have been desecrated by such work. 
Everybody suspended work and stood staring! There is a pleasant schoolhouse in the place, | 
which, after long exertion on Miss B.’s part, | 
was built and furnished by the Freedmen’s Bu- | 
reau. And some of her Northern friends have | 


contributed an excellent little school library. 


as the cars crept by. Imagine what a sensation 
our rushing, screaming, Northern steam-horse 
As it 
was, at every little station the entire popula- | 
tion—men, women, children, chickens, pigs and ; The school was small on the day when we visit- 
mules—turned out to behold the wondrous sight. | ed it, because it was immediately after the East- 

Asa rule, the blacks are far more cheerful, ler vacation, and most of the children were en- 
and even more thrifty, than the whites, in these | gaged in working in the fields. But the few 
The ‘poor whites” are cer- | who were present were bright and interested, 


would produce in this Sleepy Hollow! 


country towns. 
tainly the most listless, cadaverous, wretched- | and gave evidence of thorough teaching. 
looking specimens of humanity that we have| Another day we had a delightful drive to a 
seen. The effects of slavery seem to be more | plantation some miles distant from Beaufort. 
lasting and more deplorable upon them than) The roads were lovely—lined with moss-hung 
upon its more direct victims. oaks, jasmine vines, violets — purple and white 
At last we reached Yemasee, and were depos- | —the purple ones unusually large, with won- 
ited in the shanty called by courtesy ‘‘a sta-/|derfully long stems, azaleas, dogwood, and 
tion.” It was innocent of furniture or of any here-and-there a spray of the exquisite Chero- 
accommodations whatever, except a solitary kee rose with its snowy blossoms and shining 
The 


ous bags and parcels, and looked disconsolately | mocking-birds were singing their jubilant songs. 


chair. We seated ourselves upon our numer- leaves. It was just beginning to bloom. 


| 


at each other. But somebody caught a glimpse | Along the edge of the road sweet clover grew 
of a wood at a little distanee, and thither we | thickly, and Miss B. said that Sherm\n’s sol- 
gladly turned our steps. It was not a very diers scattered the seed when they passed along 
beautiful: wood, but was immeasurably pleas- | the road on their way to Beaufort. In some 
and violets | places the road was very bad—a corduroy road 
A tiny stream flowed | —and she told us that a rebel stage-driver, with 
through it, in which we bathed our weary heads. |! whom she was driving one day, told her that it 
Then we lunched, and botanized, and read “The | was Sherman’s army that had ruined it. But, 
Divine Tragedy” and Col. Higginson’s lecture ‘after some close questioning, she discovered 
Buddha. One of the party wandered far, that it was the rebels themselves who did the 
far away from the rest, revelling in the **Last) harm to the road, hoping to impede the move- 
Another fell asleep with a} ments of the soldiers. And, with their usual 
log for a pillow. So the hours passed—one, | fairness, they accused Sherman's men. ‘Well,” 
two, three, four; still no train in sight. But! said Miss B. very quietly, ‘‘all the trouble you 
Through sun and sand | took didn’t prevent the army from coming, 
“*No”—he answered rather sheepishly 


anter than the shanty. Jasmine 


and dogwood grew there. 


on 


Days of Pompeii.” 


surely it must be near. 
we plodded our way back to the station, where did it?” 
the joyful tidings met us that the train was com- | —‘‘but”—with a chuckle—“we give ‘em some 
trouble! We give ’em some trouble!” “But.” 
The train was actually in| persisted Miss B., ‘‘did it make much differ- 
Did it delay their entrance very much ?” 
He was obliged to confess that it didn’t, and 


ing. We seized our luggage and rushed out 
upon the platform. 
sight; and in sight it remained for full half an’) ence? 
hour; while our impatience grew and grew. 
Why had_ it Had it, thereupon subsided into quiet, and boasted ne 
stopped at all? Did it move? Did it stand still ? 
Was it a reality, after all? or was it only a kee schoolma‘am.” | 
All. of 


these questions must forever remain unanswered, 


stopped, and where? 
more in the presence of the clearsighted **Yan- 


The plantation which we visited was beauti- 
fully situated, close to the river. 


phantom train upon a phantom road ? 
Its grounds 
except the last. It proved to be a reality, and) were all aglow with yellow jasmine, and con- 
moved, without doubt, at last, slowly and ma- tained some very fine live oaks. Under the 
jestically towards us—and past us! It deigned | mossy drapery of one—an immense tree, twen- 
not to stop at the platform. What did that 
We looked at each other in mute de- | lunch, and lingered a long time in the pleasant 


For even on that April day the heat of 


ty-three feet in circumference—we took our 
mean ? 
spair. The prospect of spending the night in’ shade. 
the shanty was not cheering; and sand-flies and the sun was intense enough to be uncomfortable. 
mosquitos might render the woods uncomfort- | In the old, bare, comfortless house two teach- 
able for a place of repose—to say nothing of ers—ladies—were living alone. They had no 


malaria and alligators! But, patience; the cars neighbors nearer than Beaufort, nine miles dis- 
have only passed us ia order to have the pleas- tant, and saw none but the freedmen for weeks 
ure of backing up to the station—a luxury in atatime. But they seemed cheerful and happy 
It must be a in their devotion to their work. 

There is generally no other Another day, after visiting some other plan- 


apparent reason for their doing it. There are tations on the island (they all bear much resem- 


which they rarely fail to indalge. 
luxury to them! 


of the delicate vines which have grown out of | 


“How are you! What sent the sudden breeze that checked the 


| The witchery of the hour; but suddenly 


| T only know my troubled woman's heart 


| I've not forgotten, two short months ago, 

| A golden atternoon upon the lake, 

| When all the air seemed filled with eager hush, 
And eager words hung hushed upon his lips. 

| Another moment, and perhaps those words 

| Had trembled into life; and then I know— 

| Why not be frank, alone with my own soul ?— 

| Had he then asked, I then had answered him 

As he had wished; the gods willed otherwise. 

A bluer ripple darkened on the lake, 

A sudden breeze half filled the whitening sail 

| And sent the little boat quick swirling round 

| A jutting point: the current of our lives 

| Was changed forevermore! Upon the bank 

There stood a friend he had not seen for years ; 

A tall, stern man, with grave and quiet words, 

Contrasting strangely in the sunset glow 

With Robert's sunny-heartedness and glee. 

Instantly he had furled the lazy sail, 

, And seizing vigorous oars with eager stroke 
Sent the boat leaping to the shore. A few 

| Quick words of welcome, earnest clasp of hands, 

/ A murmured introduction to ‘‘Miss Gray,” 





And all our lives were changed forevermore ! 
| I fain would know in this strange world of ours 
| What it may be that saves us from ourselves ; 
words 
'On Robert's lips, that now will never bridge 


The listless sunbeams, and the idle play 


Conspired to weave a fatal spell, to lure 
Two human souls that summer afternoon, 
The one to tell, the other one to hear, 


A story cunningly attuned to fit 


One little single, separate, willful breeze, 
Tired of roving on the land, stole out 
Upon the lake, and with exultant kiss 
Touched the fair sail; a trifle light as air, 
But mighty in its gentleness to save 

Two human souls that summer afternoon 
From life-long misery and pained regret. 
I quarrel not with such theologies ; 

I know not what is destiny, what chance ; 


Fain would believe the power that suddenly 
Changes our lives is God, not circumstance ! 
Anick Martanp WELLINGTON. 





Demand and Supply. 

There is something very subtle in this whole 
chain from the most imperative material wants 
aspirations. Of course, 
and collectively, on an 
almost physical basis. Air, water, food, shel- 
ter, are indispensable—the conditions of exist- 


to the highest interior 
we start, individually 


ence. These must have been provided for 
primitive man, and the earth made ready for 
his recention. He inhaled the breeze, he found 
the spring, he searched for nutriment, and im- 
provised a dwelling. ‘ Seek and find” must 
have been an injunction to him in common with 
all the orders of creation. ‘Earn and take” is 
the banner which has ever preceded the race. 
We are partially happy in a rudimental state, 
only itcannot endure. It is but for a season; 
better accommodations. All the 
way the present grows out of the past. We 
reap what has been sown, and in turn the fu- 
The whole method 
is natural but most curious, and the comforts 
and conveniences of this period could never 
have been conceived by our progenitors. The 
birch-canoe was a marvel in its inception, and 
The idea was there, and 


we require 


ture will be a debtor to us. 


has its benefits still. 
how it has expanded into every possible variety, 
anl the wherries of 

Holes, caves and trees were some 


from fleets steamers to 
sportsmen! 
protection, and the first commencement of our 
palatial residences sloped up beyond commodi- 
ous retreats. Roots sustained life, and were no 
doubt eagerly hunted, and thankfully obtained. 
The fre yuenters 
be rather dazed at that bill of fare dug up with 


of our princely hotels would 


a bit of slate and eaten with digits. 

Run back to the discovery of iron ore, and 
words fail to represent its manifold uses since. 
So of all the metals. Ages ago children played 
with sand upon the seashore, but who dreamed 
of its astonishing aid in the *tsand-blast” pro- 
cess by which glass can be engraved and stone 
cut! Saplings grew in forests, but who could 
have pictured their commercial peregrinations 
from every clime under the sun! 

Few can remember when sparks were elicited 
through flints, and garnered, oh, how carefully, 





No passenger cars on the train—the Port Royal blance to each other), we lost our way, and 
Railroad being still too new to afford such a su- | found ourselves at nightfall in the thick woods. 
pertluity —so we meckly take our seats in wooden | with no assurance of being on the right road. | 
arm-chairs, in a freight car, and are fearfully | There was a fair young moon, but its light could 
jolted and shaken and battered for two or three | not penetrate the heavy foliage above our heads, 

weary hours more, until at last we reach Beau- | and for a long time we went on in almost en- | 
We had been nearly (tire darkness. As I was on horseback, I acted 
eleven hours making a journey of seventy miles!) as scout, riding forward to explore in various | 
There awarm welcome, and a blazing wood-fire, directions, trying the depth of sundry black, | 
and a good supper await us. and we soon forget dubious-looking streams, and galloping back to | 
report to the inmates of the carriage whose 


fort—our Journey's end. 


ail the fatigues and worries of the day. 

Beautort is the only town of any importance ‘feminine fears were beginning to be aroused by | 
on the Sea Islands. It is on Port Royal Island, | the situation. Suddenly we heard the sound of 
and pleasantly situated on the Beaufort river. | voices, and, stumbling up a rough little bridle- 
Before the war it was a favorite summer resort path, I came upon a dismal hut whose inhabit- 
for the fashionables of South Carolina. During ants gave me the cheering assurance that we were 
the war, as everybody knows, it was one of the. on the right road. ‘*‘Ef you keep straight on, 
army stations. The Beaufort of to-day is very | straight on, miss, till de road turn to de lef’, | 


different from the Beaufort of eight years ago, den you turn to de lef’ too, you sure to come out | 


jthe lucifer matches, which superabound like 


for the initiatory flame. Compare them with 
pins. Take a retrospect of the old line of fire- 
buckets, and then watch the modern manage- 
ment of a conflagration, from the alarm and 
start of the horses by themselves to the ndise- 
less action at the special scene. Place beside 
the ancient sign-language our flying telegrams 
thick as snow-flakes! What if our aborigines 
had encountered a diver building or disintegrat- 
When slaking their thirst at 
a brook, no cup but the hand ora shell, sup- 
pose our immediate city supplies for every 
humblest citizen had been prophesied; who 
would have believed it practicable ? 


ing marine walls! 


? Trudging | 
on foot, impeded at all points, how would the 
prefigurement of our steam travel have struck 
them! To the most familiar the appliances of 
art and science are astonishing. We cannot 


We tunnel the rocks; we bridge chasms; we 
raise immense edifices and blocks of houses. 
We set them on wheels, and roll them back or 
trundle them from street to street. No land- 
marks are sacred. A marginal railroad knows 
no owners. It goes where it listeth. The most 
beautiful parks and abodes are public property 
if needed. To have reached such a status, in 
tellectual and moral progress must have fol- 
lowed in the wake. Our schools, churches, 
libraries, museums, colleges, are evidence of 
verified thought. We demand training, relaxa- 
tion, amusement for all. 

The spirit is never at rest. It looks beyond, 
asks as of yore of its destiny, and thinks it gets 
a response. ‘I know,” says a recent writer, 
“that of which I affirm.” Our friends claim to 
see, hear, catch likenesses, and to open wires 
between the here and there. How the barriers 
are being destroyed! Death is vanquished; im- 
mortality a fixed fact. It is all continuous 
being, and a cloud of witnesses are encamped 
about us. We cannot judge for one another; 
our auras and organisms are ditferent. But we 
become more and more sensitive, and nothing 
need be deemed impossible. We are in the 
midst of great changes, and minute personal 
experiences help us to apprehend what the 
more gifted may comprehend. 
grand inheritances, and the supply is not ex- 
hausted. Let us see to it that we, too, labor 
while it is day, do good in our generation, and 
transmit our results. So shall we return what 
we owe, develop ourselves and inaugurate new 
reigns. If we slip our mvorings we shall still 
investigate, and probably help forward all the 
myriad agencies for universal culture. With 
our enlarged vision, we shall have no tempta- 
tion to selfishness, fur we shall always find the 
highest and best through temporary forgetful- 
The demands of the soul will be met; 
now a commencement of the 


ness. 
and is not the 
hereafter? 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Wuar “Tammany” Knew apout ScieENcE.— 
One of the leading scientific journals abroad 
contains the following paragraph concerning 
one of the most discreditable incidents connect- 
ed with the “tring” rule in New York city :— 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins’s efforts in 
York have, we regret to learn, been completely 
overthrown by an ignorant manager of the Cen- 
tral Park Museum. In answer to an inquiry 
made of him, Mr. Hawkins says that all he had 
done during twenty-one months to restore the 
skeletons of the extinct animals of America 
(of the hadrosaurus and the other gigantic ani- 
mal, which was thirty-nine feet long) was de- 
stroyed by order of Mr. Henry Hilton, on May 
3d, with sledge-hammer, and carted away to 
Mount St. Vincent, where the remains were 
buried several feet below the surface. The pre- 
paratory sketches of other animals, including a 
mammoth and a mastodon, and the molds, and 
sketch-models, were destroyed. Mr. Hilton did 
this, said Mr. Hawkins, out of ignorance, just 
as he had a coat of white paint put on the skel- 
eton of a whale which Mr. Peter Cooper had 
presented to the Museum, and just as he had a 
bronze statue painted white. Mr. Hilton told 
the celebrated naturalist who had come from 
England to undertake the work that he should 
not bother himself with ‘dead animals ;” that 
there was plenty to do among the living. This 
illustrates the policy of having such men as 
Hilton at the head of one of the most important 
departments of the city government. When 
the skeletons were dug up again, by order of 
Colonel Stebbins, they were found broken in 
thousands of pieces. Professor Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, when he heard of this 
piece of barbarism, would not believe it. ** Why,” 
he exclaimed, ‘I would have paid them a good 
price for it!” Mr. Hilton, however, preferred 
to destroy the work of the naturalist, which had 
cost the city at least $12,000. 


New 


New York's Lare Governing Powrer.— A 
New York correspondent lately wrote to a West- 
ern paper that ‘tit will be many a year before 
New York ceases to wonder over the rise and 
ruin of three corrupt rings which owned the 
city a twelvemonth ago—the Tammany ring, 
the Erie ring, and the judicial ring. Never be- 
fore was a city in the hands of sucha set of 
scoundrels. The Tammany ring was  triple- 
headed—Tweed, Sweeny and Connolly. The 
judicial ring was triple-headed—Barnard, Car- 
dozo and MeCunn. The Erie ring was triple- 
headed—Fisk, Gould and Lane. Look at the 
fate of these rings now at last consummated. 
First, the Tammany ring: Tweed’s 
crushed, and he himself awaiting on a million 
dollars’ bail, the trial (it could not come off till 
the ring judges were demolished) which will 
certainly resultin his conviction. 
Connolly a fugitive in Europe, but held 
Secondly, the judi- 


power 


Sweeny gone 
to pot. 
ona million dollars’ bail. 
cial ring: Barnard degraded from the bench; 
Cardozo resigned to escape a similar fate; Me- 
Cunn dead of a broken heart, after his impeach- 
ment and conviction. Thirdly, the Erie ring: 
Jim Fisk murdered; Gould driven from the 
Erie directory and waiting prosecution; Lane 
driven from the Erie and living in disgrace. 
Did you ever hear anything like it? Such a 
fate for such acrew is surely without precedent. 
All these three rings were connected in their 
infamous lives and within a year all of them 
have fallen. The Tammany ring directed the 
election of the judicial ring, which in turn 
backed up the plunderers of the city; and when 
the Erie ring perpetrated its robberies the 
Tammany and judicial rings upheld them by 
political and legal authority. Tweed, Fisk and 
Barnard, Sweeney, Gould and Cardozo, Con- 
nolly, MeCunn and Lane—these are the names 
of the most extraordinary gang of unmitigated 
scoundrels known in modern times.” Only one 

Politi- 
cally all nine were Democrats, and gave their 


thing has been omitted in this account. 


peculiar talents to the maintenance of that or- 
ganization which now asks restoration to pow- 
er through the innocent (7) Greeley. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
The State Convention and Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mr. Eprrorn:—The Transcript, in comment- 
ing on the action of the late Worcester con- 
“Tt assumed to 
commit the Republican organization to senti- 
ments which a majority of the State disown, and, 


vention of the people says: 


consequently, has misrepresented the dominant 
party of the Commonwealth in those particu- 
lars.” One of the features to which the Trans- 
crtipt takes umbrage is the action of the con- 
vention on the question of woman-suffrage, and 
it says :— 

“Female suffrage is a tenet held only by a 
considerable minority of Massachusetts citizens, 
and has never been incorporated into the statute 
law of the old Bay State.” 

What a stupendous objection! I had a vague 
idea that the Republican party, for which I have 
constantly cast my vote, was a party of prog- 
ress, and did not wait till a measure had been 
adopted by a majority of voters, or ‘tincorporat- 
ed into the statute law,” before it dared to advo- 
cate it. I had supposed that very many of the 
most salutary laws of the land were at first, and, 
siderable minority ;” and in which highty hon- 
orable minorities the Republican party has, for 


We have had | 


perhaps, for years, alvocated only by a ‘‘con- | 


Transcript wishes us to do to-day—viz.: wait | 
till the live issues of the day become popular 


before advocating them. Does the Transcript 
wish to fulfill the words of Wendell Phillips. 
that “the Republican party was fossilized, dead, 
and jn order to inaugurate any new humanitary 
measure a new party must be organized ?” 
Shall the Republican party boast of its achieve- 
ments in giving liberty and the ballot to the ne- 
gro—measures tenaciously adhered to through 
years of contumely and defeat—and on the 
question of giving the ballot to our mothers, 
wives and sisters. wait till the measure is en- 
dorsed by a majority before its conventions | 
shall pass a resolution in its favor? Ifthe Re- 
publican party has come to this, Phillips might | 
well say it is ‘‘dead.” Thanks to the virtue | 
and intelligence of the masses, such is not the | 
The great bulk of the party support and | 


| 
| 


| 





case. 
vote with it because it is a live party—alive to 
all progressive measures, doubly alive when op- 
pressed humanity needs a helping hand—a par- 
ty not hesitating till driven by a majority, but, 
| taking the initiative in all reformatory measures, 
dares advocate them in their unpopularity, in the 
“days of small things,” trusting to the ‘‘sober 


second thought” of an enlightened people. 

For myself, Mr. Editor (and I know of scores 
among my acquaintance standing on the same 
ground), I had become almost indignant at the 
hesitating manner in which our party has treated 
the woman-suffrage movement, especially in 
its convention of last year. And allow me 
to inform the Zranscript that the feeling on 
that score had become so intense that hundreds 
‘in this State, veteran voters in the Republican 
party, in their disappointment, had the Demo- 
cratic party of this year adopted the same reso- 
lution to which that paper objects—our party 
remaining as last year—would have been pre- 
pared to cast their votes for that party, although 
it involved the nauseous dose of swallowing 
Greeley. I do not overrate the matter when I 
say that that very resolution on woman- suffrage 
will save, and add, thousands of votes to the 
Republican party in this State in the coming 
election. 

Thanks to the Worcester convention for its 
independent and noble stand on this question! 
—a position worthy of the party in its old and 








stormy days, when it hesitated not to advocate | 
the right in the face of overwhelming majori- 


ties—knowing that 
“Ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 
J. WM. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Paris. 
—— 

NEW SIGHTS FOR UNACCUSTOMED EYES. 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Paris, Aug. 20, 1872. 

Well, here Lam, comfortably settled down in 

Paris; and I find matters about the same as | 
It seems but a few weeks, instead of 


SPECIAL 





last year. 
months, since I last strolled up and down the 
boulevards. I am on the ‘cheap” lay, this 
time, and after occupying my old apartment in 
Rue d' Alger tor a week I came to the conclu- 
sion that four francs a day for a room was a} 
fearful price, even it it did include service and 
lights. So I found a room in the Latin quarter, 
much larger and better furnished, for fifty-five 
[ furnish my own candles and 





| francs a month. 
|take my meals ata restaurant, so that I live 
| very cheaply. I lead a very lazy sort of life. 
| I rise any time before twelve o’clock—never be- 
This 


meal generally consists of chops or steak, po- 


fore cleven—and go out to breakfast. 


tatoes, rolls, chocelate, and a bottle of wine. 
This costs me the enormous price of about two 
Of course there are 


francs—forty cents in gold. 
restaurants on the boulevards and in the Palais 
Royal where I could pay eight franes for the 


i ; : | 
Not that my restaurant is a low and dirty place ; | 


nothing of the sort; it is simply a student’s res- | 


same thing, making six frances for the ‘style.’ 


taurant, and they are not apt to be over-burdened | 


with money. 

Atter my matutinal meal I get on an omnibus, | 
pay three cents, and enjoy a good long ride over | 
to the Madeline, which is very near the banker’s. | 
Writing letters and reading the papers brings 
time around to three or four o’clock, and then 
I pay a franc 


| devoting three hours a day to the study of the 
|language. Mr. Cushing replied that it was so; 
| that although he has paid much attention to the 
! French language for more than forty years, yet 
| being desirous to acquire a certain ‘felicity of 
| expression’ he was taking advantage of his pres- 
| ent sojourn in Paris and was daily studying un- 
| der a very accomplished teacher.” 
| Extract from an unpublished poem, ‘My 
| First Courtship,” by David Barker :-— 
Have you ever felt, as once I have felt, 
| What a world’s wealth and glory are worth— 
| With an earthquake bencath, when around me 
| they knelt, 

With my faith, that was clear in my youth, blot- 
ted out 
| By a touch from the hand of the demon of Doubt; 
| When from pale mortal lips there ascended the 


it is my time to go in swimming. 
at the swimming-school; a large house, roofless, 
built out into the Seine, and receive a check for 
a large wrapper and a pair of legless calecons 
both white cloth. I deliver my 
jewelry and money to a keeper, receiving a 
check therefor; this to be attached to your 
person until you wish to reclaim your valu- 
ables. I dive into a large closet, doff my 
clothes, and appear to the outer world clothed 
in a neat garment made of, perhaps, a yard 
of cloth. 
—it fits too much—and, filled with water, is 
apt to retard the speed of its amphibious wearer ; 
not to mention the fact that it makes a fellow 
look like the deuce. Many of the bathers have 
neat tights made of striped flannel. 
twenty cents in a pair after my first experience. 
The bath is very large, and presents an animat- 


of a coarse 


This garment has one disadvantage 


I invested 


to watch the bathers. 
into the restaurant connected with the establish- 
ment and sits at a table in his ‘‘neat but not 
gaudy” costume to drink beer and smoke. This 
| kills time up to dinner. This meal, including 





soup, Wine, etc., Costs some three francs. 
Theré are many good restaurants inthe Palais 
Royal where one can have dinner at a fixed 
For two francs and seventy-five cen- 
a dish 


| price, 
times (fifty-five cents in gold), one gets 


and a 
whole 


of soup, three plates at choice, dessert, 
half bottle of superior red wine—or a 
bottle of via ordiaaire; and you have choice | 
The reason, 

probably, why they furnish meals so cheaply is | 


| of dishes from a large bill of fare. 


because nearly everybody takes his meals in the 
In Paris every store seems to be 
For four dollars 


restaurants. 
a restaurant or a wine-shop. 
in gold I had sent to my room two bottles of 
fine champagne, two bottles of Chablis, and two 
I think that will strike 
you as rather cheap, ch? 

On the whole, I like my lodgings in the Latin 
quarter much better than [ liked living on the 
| other side of the river. In the neighborhood of 

the Grand Opera House there is a regular 
| American colony, while in the Quartier Latin 
| your actions are as free as air. This neighbor- 
hood is, of course, suitable only for garcons; the 
| atmosphere does not smell too strongly of mor- 
Every student has his mistress, some of | 


bottles of Bordeaux. 





| ality. 
j them beautiful girls, too, and they seem to lead 
jamerry, careless life. Three nights in the week 
} —Sundays, Mondays and Thursdays—find them | 
lassembled at the Closerie des Lilas. Their pe- | 
| culiarly unaffected style of dancing I have be- 
| fore described, and I won't bore you again. It | 
| seems to be the regular thing for a young fellow 
| to have his ‘‘companion,” to put it in a mild 


way. My landlady was somewhat surprised 


| early enough I attend service in the American 


far as I saw, hardly worthy of its fame. They | 
point out trees to you as something fearful in | 
size, but which strike the American eye as being 

rather small. The chateau contains many 

rooms of historical interest, particularly so the 

room in which the First Napoleon signed his 

abdication. The table on which he signed bears 

the dent made by his penknife when he struck 

the table, after committing the act, in a fit of 
rage. Happy is the man who can believe every- 

thing that is told him! The gardens of the 

chateau are very fine. On the whole, I passed 

a very pleasant day, not the least part of which 

was riding through the cool shades of the for- 

est and dining at a little rustic inn. 

Last Sunday I took one of these small river 
steamers for an excursion to Saint Cloud. It 
being Sunday the boat was, of course, crowded 
with pleasure-seekers. You remember that 
Sunday is a gala day in Paris. When I get up 


chapel and go the Opera Bouffé in the evening. 
The ‘‘Timbal d’Argent” at the Bouffés Paris- 
tennes could never be played in America, c'est 
a dire, if the people understood the plot. It’s 
the worst I ever saw. 

But I liked to have forgotten all about Saint 


opera, ‘‘Mireille,” to the American publig The 
other artists of eminence are Mlle. Rosine Le- 
veille, who is one of the stars of the Paris 
Grand Opera; Senora Eleanor Sanz, a contral- 
to of unusual power, from Madrid, and who is 
said to have a voice that recalls Alboni’s in her 
best days, and who is, moreover, a lyric artist | 
of the highest reputation. Signor Abrugnedo, | 
from Madrid, Naples and Milan, a distinguished | 
tenor-robusto, whose voice combines the pow- 
er of Mazzolini with the range of Wachtel, and 
who is known in Europe as the Italian Wachtel; 
Signor Vizzani, a young tenor di grazia, who 
was received in London with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and shared the triumphs of Miss Kellogg 
there; Signor Moriami, the baritone, whom the 
management present as a worthy successor of 
Amodio and Bellini; and Signor Sparapani. 
The second ladies are Mile. Feretti and Miss 
Cooney; second tenors, Signor Mauresa and 
Mr. Lyall; first bassos, M. Jamet and M. Cou- 
lin; second bassos, Signor Cotto and Signor 
Bertacchi, and basso buffo, Signor Ronconi. 

Messrs. Max Maretzek, Carl Bergmann and 
G. Carlberg will conduct the orchestra. There 
will be a chorus of sixty-eight fresh voices, and 
new and elegant wardrobes. The pleasure of 


hearing this superb organization here is deferred 
until January 6th, when the company will open 
at the Boston Theater. 


Cloud. Splendid gardens again, and the ruins 
of what must have once been a splendid cha- 
teau. It bears its own tale of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. On going out of the garden you are 
offered a chance of assisting those ruined by the 
war. 

I suppose it will surprise you a little when I 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Literary World, for September, is su- 


“Warrington.” 
oe 
A LIVELY DISCUSSION OF CURRENT TOPICS. 
[From the Springfield Republican.] 
POLITICS. 

The general drift of politics here can be well 
enough learned by reading the reports of the 
public meetings now held every night for the 
tormation of clubs and the election of delegates. 
You have been duly informed by the Journal 
that your “own” correspondent has returned 
from his vacation improved physically and po- 
litically. I don’t know that I am much changed 
politically. I still groan in spirit over the 
wretched failure at Cincinnati, and I cannot 
help rejoicing that the very name of “reform” 
is not likely to be burdened with the odium of 
four years of Greeleyism. Furthermore the 
deponent sayeth not. The State convention of 
he 28th was the only meeting of the Republi- 
ean party which I have missed for ten, or, per- 
haps, fifteen, years, except, perhaps, one or two 
of the conyentions in the spring. Nothing was 
lost. The Daily News congratulates the pro- 
hibitionists that, as a consequence of the ab- 
sence of certain persons, the party returned to 
its allegiance to the liquor law. If it is a gain to 
a party to be egregiously humbugged, then the 
prohibitionists gain by the square indorsement 
they got the other day. There are two periods 
when a majority party will consent to indorse 
and approve unpopular theories and measures— 
first, before they become formidable enough to 
interfere with the general prosperity of the par- 
ty, and, second, after they have fallen into nu- 
merical contempt and have ceased to be feared at 
all. The success of Mr. Blackwell illustrates the 
first case; the success of Mr. Winslow and Mr. 
Hoar in getting indorsements of prohibition and 
labor-reform illustrates the second. It is said 
that the Republicans have now made woman- 
suffrage and prohibition “issues.” ‘Technically, 





tell you that I haven’t once been to the Mabille per-excellent.—Boston, S. R. Crocker. 


since my arrival. The fact is, you know, that 
that sort of thing gets soon ‘‘played.” 

The weather is insufferably hot, but it isn't 
nearly as much so as you have it in Boston and 
New York. I am all run down with it, and am 
off to Switzerland for a little fresh air. If I 
have any spare time I'll write you a line or two, 

Rivout. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Dr. Holland has been engaged, this summer, 
on a new novel, which will soon be given to the 


world. JIe also has a volume of his shorter 
poems in press, to be issued during the fall or 


White, Smith & Perry make their monthly | 

Folio a bright and newsy epitome of musical | 
and dramatic intelligence.—Boston. | 
The Orpheus, for September (edited by Lue | 
ther L. Holden), gives an excellent resume of | 
musical, dramatic and art news.—Boston, G. D. 
Russell & Co. 
The Treasure, by J. W. Ruggles, from Ad- 
ams, Blackmer & Lyon, Chicago, is a quarterly 
compilation of songs for Sunday Schools. No. 
1 is well filled. 

The Chevalier, by Alexander Dumas, is the 
sixth and last series of the ‘‘Memoirs of a Phy- 
sician,” and has the well-known characteristics 
of its author. —Published by the Petersons, and 





early winter. It includes a poem of some length, 
entitled ‘*The Marble Prophecy,” having the 


| cellent number, containing several elaborate re- 


| and valuables, has been burned down at Con- 


;ruined home as far as possible. 
|} merous Englishmen who honor this brave and 


| resemble dilapidated hedge-fences.” Bret Harte 


| per, and seldom leaves a page without some 
| erasure upon it. 


}ence King’s ‘‘Mountaineering in the Sierra Ne- 


{then taking lessons of an eminent teacher and 


ed scene; there are a hundred or two in bathjag |... tains afar, 3 . 
; - i ‘ | With the flame shooting out from their seams, 
at a time. After a good swim one st y) like a star; 


around the walks in his wrapper, or sits down | 
After a *‘dry” one goes | 


| 


statue of the Laocoon as its theme.« 
The Literary 
been published by S. R. Crocker. 


World, for September, has 
It is an ex- 


views of recent books, with a large number of 
minor notices and items of literary intelligence. 
There are also some extracts from Mr. Alcott’s 
forthcoming ‘Concord Days,” and Whittier’s 
new poem, **The Pennsyivania Pilgrim.” 

A correspondent of the London Telegraph 
writes the following pleasant note to that jour- 
nal: ‘*Emerson’s house, with part of his library 


cord. 
their greatest men while they possess them, will 
instantly demand the privilege of replacing the 
Let the nu- 


The Americans, if they know and value 


wise philosopher claim a share in this just trib- 
ute.” 

Freaks of authors: Joaquin Miller’s hand- 
writing is said to be the very worst. ‘‘His lines 
prefers violet ink; ‘the writes a uniform, legible 
hand, is a slow producer upon unruled note-pa- 


Ilis best sentences are labo- 
riously chiseled, and there is much waste of sta- 
tionery in the process.” Mark Twain and J. 
Ross Browne furnish good ‘‘copy.” Charles 
Warren Stoddard is very weak in his spelling, 
and very eccentric in his chirography. Clar- 


vadas” was dictated to an amanuensis in the au- 
thor’s leisure evenings during four months. 
This characteristic story of Caleb Cushing is 
old by an American, recently returned from 
Europe: ‘‘Happening to meet him in May last, 
at adinner party in Paris, I took the opportu- 
nity of asking him if what a friend told me could 
be true, that, although it was well-known that 
he was an excellent French scholar, yet he was 


cry 
| Toa power dwelling up, as they said, in the sky ; 
When the summits were ripped from the moun- 


And strange mutterings came from the upheav- 
ing dell, 

| Like the rumblings that come from the bowels 
of hell; 

And when full on the ear fell the sickening 
sound, 

And we felt, as we hugged, like a child, to the 
ground, 

The uplift and the swing of the earth?— 

Since then I have dreamed, though I cannot tell 
why, 

Of a power in the spheres that is greater than I. 


| 





MUSIC NOTES. 
THE OPERA SEASON. 

The prospectus of the forthcoming Italian 
opera season, under the direction of Mr. Max 
Maretzek, delicately alludes to Mr. Maretzek’s 
arduous experience of twenty-five years in the 


for sale by Lee & Shepard. 

The Appletons publish in their library of 
American fiction Fib- Tide, by Christian Reid, 
and other stories—‘‘Miss Inglesby’s Sister-in- 
Law,” “The Story of a Scar,” and A Doubt.” 
The longer story, from which the work takes its | 





name, is one of power and pathos, and will be 
much admired. Fredericks furnishes some good | 
illustrations.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. | 
Dr. Carl Both tells very lucidly, and to the | 
non-professional very interestingly, what he 
knows about Small- Pox, the Predisposing Con- 
ditions, and Their Preventives, with a scientific 
exposition of Vaccination—a work which just | 
now should receive general attention. Seldom 
is so much information, succinctly presented, 
given in so small a volume.—Alexander Moore, 
Boston. 

The fourth of the new illustrated edition of 
Cooper’s novels—‘‘The Leather-Stocking Ro- 
mances”—from the press of Appleton & Co., is 
The Pioneers, which on white paper, with clear 
type, and handsomely illustrated by Darley, 
makes as attractive a volume as any old admirer 


satisfaction to all lovers of good novels. —Noyes, 
Holmes & Co. have it. 

Nos. 7, 8 and 9 of the National Encyclope- 
dia, edited by Dr. Colange, brings its valuable 
information down to ‘‘Jo Daviess,” and still far- 
ther makes us wonder at the patient care and 
exhaustless resources of its compilers. This 
is evidently to prove one of the most desira- 
ble of all the encyclopedias lately published. 
Eighteen numbers will finish the work. The 
price is 50 cents a’number. New York, Na- 
tional Encyclopedia Publishing Co. 


of its author could wish. This edition is a great | Hon. 


yes; really, no. If they were really “issues,” 
that is to say if they were expected to be 
seriously contested in the next Legislature, to 
the disturbance of political relations, the reso- 
lutions would neither of them have been adopt- 
ed. They were passed out of sheer negligence, 
good-nature and indifference. Their friends 
may, if they feel like it, think they stand better 
—nearer success—than they did before the con- 
vention met. It is pleasant to see people smil- 
ing and feeling good, even pro tempore. But, 
for one, I feel that no party or sect ever gains 
anything permanently by self-delusion as to its 
principles or prospects. 

It does not seem to me, after looking about 
here a day or two, that the Republican majori- 
ties are likely to be greatly reduced this tall. 
There is a very slight reduction in Vermont, and 
perhaps there will be a similar percentage of loss 
here. The five or six, or even seven or eight, 
thousand Republicans who will vote for Greeley 
will make no difference. The surplus vote al- 
ways swells the majority party. Wealth, organ- 
ization, prestige, office, all will help to bring 
out “the last man,” and he is sure to be a Grant 
man. I think this rule will hold good generally 


| throughout the country, and therefore that those 


who expect Greeley victories in such States as 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and [linois are sure to be 
disappointed. Pennsylvania has been a steady 
Republican State ever since the war; doubtless 
kept so by Cameron’s wealth and unscrupulous- 
ness and the railroad and bank interests; but 
what of that? Cameron still lives and is as great 
a scamp as ever, and the railroads and banks 
are as strong as ever. ‘To recur to this neigh- 
borhood, I have seen one caucus in the town of 
Malden. This town is perhaps as badly ridden 
by cliques as any town in the neighborhood. 
The ruling spirits are in full communion with 
the Middlesex Club, a gang of county officers, 
existent and expectant, who are about as bad a 
lot as you can find anywhere. Its Grant Club 
has for its president a man nobody has any 
confidence in, and it will, therefore, probably 
(if it does not discreetly disband or keep silent) 
hinder rather than help Grant and the Grant 
candidate for Congress (likely to be Mr. Gooch). 
Yet scarcely any of the Republicans, disgusted as 
half of them are with these leaders, have shown 
any disposition to go for Greeley. This may be 
changed if Gen. Banks makes a fight for reclee- 
I am inclined to think it will be some- 
what changed. ‘The general is a hard man to 
H[e is more than a match for Mr. Gooch 
on the stump. He is just as fit for his congres- 
sional seat now as he ever was. The fact that 
he will, if reelected, be in the opposition to the 
administration will not impair his usefulness at 
fall. Both branches of Congress will be better 
| for an increase of opposition strength. Gooch, 
jor Alley, would be a better representative, but 
| Banks is no worse than he has been. Put him 
into the town and city halls and press him hard, 
and he will make a very lively fight of it, and his 
popularity might build up in the district a large 
Greeley party, although there is none there at 
this time. It is my impression that he would 
stand a much better chance of election in his 
own district than in the 4th (Hooper's), where, 


beat. 





The White Rose, of G. J. Whyte-Melville, 
which the Appletons have reprinted, is another 


late in which the ‘‘fast” life of London and other 
cities is portrayed. In this volume we have a 
graphic presentation of hunting, racing, gam- 
bling, flirtation, intrigues, &c., &e., in infint- 
tum, and almost ad nauseum, in which all the 
human passions are involved. To ‘‘know the 
world” may be the justification of such works, 
but to those who do know it they furnish very 
poor aliment.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


A political satire with the title, Greeley in 
‘72, Hoffman in ‘76, and the Ring, has been 
published by the New England News Company. 
It bears date Nov. 15, 1876, just after the elec- 
tion of John T. Hoffman to the Presidency, as 
successor to Horace Greeley, chosen in 1872, 


events which led to the elevation of these two 
men. It is sharp, keen and able, shows great 
exposé of the pretensions of Greeleyism cannot 
be excelled. It should be published cheaply as 
a campaign document. 


George MacDonald promises to become the 
most prolific author of our time, and, unless he 
soon holds up, will destroy much of his reputa- 
tion already creditably acquired. Tlis Vicar’s 
Daughter, reprinted by Roberts Brothers, 
trenches just a little on the dull, through its 
similarity to his other works, its moralizing and 
preaching tendency, and its undue elaborization 
of incident, though it has passages of the au- 
thor’s best qualities. Of high moral tone, with 
characters clearly drawn, it is worthy of peru- 
sal by all; and no possessor of the previous 
works should neglect this. 


New Music.—We have received from 0. Ditson 
& Co., **Bathing in the Tide,” Miss Alice Som- 
ers’s great song dance, with music by Mr. Jos. 
Braham; “The Lady of My Love,” song by 
Mr. Geo. F. Sargent; “Do not Wound the 
Heart that Loves Thee,” another composition 





field of Italian opera in this country, and to his 
important influence in fostering a high musical 
taste at a time when art was in a much cruder 
state than at the present day. The genial mana- 
ger has made many and great sacrifices in sowing 


reaped; and great progress that has been made 
in the appreciation of the higher style of oper- 
atic music by our people has been secured ata 
heavy pecuniary loss to this pioneer among our 
He takes the field now under 
The 


opera directors. 


auspices that are more than favorable. 


/ success of Nilsson, Wachtel, Santley, and other 


artists who have visited America during the 
past two seasons, has evidenced the desire of our 
public to hear and pay well for the best, rather 


‘than accept mediocre artists at lower prices. 


The present grand company engaged by Mr. 
Maretzek includes Mme. Pauline Lucca, one 
of the most versatile and gifted of singers, and 
whose dramatic powers are said to be surpass- 
ingly great. Her repertoire includes Selika in 
“DL Africaine,” Valentine in ‘‘Les Huguenots,” 
Leonora in ‘‘Trovatore,” Zerlina in ‘‘Don Gio- 


| of Dexter Smith, with music by Sir Julius Ben- | 


| edict ; “Au Revoir,” by Lichner; ‘‘My Star,” 
|a gem for the piano-forte, by Kafka; ‘*May 
| Breezes,” ‘‘Mazourka Caprice,” by Miss Louise 
| song, with words by Vincent Arncotts, and mu- 
| sic by E. Aspa; ‘‘Always Look Up,” as sung by 
| Miss Blanche Selwyn, words by B. S., and mu- 
sic by W. F. Wellman, Jr.; and “A Maiden 
Plied her Busy Wheel,” ballad, with words by 
Mrs. Embury and music by Wm. B. Van de 
Water. 

A very sweet and attractive story is that last 
issued in Osgood’s library of select novels, The 
Story of Sibyile, by Octave Feuillet. It is the 


and titled grandparents, who dared to think for 
herself on questions of religion, and thus in- 
curred the enmity of some of her family who 
were bigoted ia their opinions. She loved a 
young nobleman, who seemed in every way a 


deep affection for him, she refused to give him 
her hand, for the reason that he had no settled 


of the society novels which are so common of | 


and purports to give the inside history of the | 


familiarity with men and events, and as an) 


the seeds for rich harvests that others have | A. Cuinet; ‘When Summer Days are Flying,” 


story of a young girl brought up by her wealthy | 


fitting husband; but though she confessed her | 


many years of.its existence, been conspicuous. ,that I didn’t ‘go and do likewise,” informing 
Suppose that party had waited till the anti-/me that that was the best method of learning | 
slavery movement had become popular before | French—but then it is an expensive sort of a| 


yhic ’ . 2 . ‘. e bes . ” 
which some of us remember well. Then the | right, straight on de shell road.” I make my ; keep mental pace with the quickening of human 


town was filled with soldiers; the streets were | grateful acknowledgments and ride on. Soon 
cut up by heavy army wagons and artillery ; "afterward we hear singing—a wild chant, which 
many of the finest houses were turned into sol- | sounds very solemn and impressive in the dark- | 
diers’ barracks or hospitals. Everywhere were ness and silence of the woods—and then we | 
the sights and sounds of war. Now the town is come upon a spot where the trees are a little 
green and quiet, and lies peacefully by its beau- | thinner, and there stands a low, dark, wooden | 
tiful river, on which move no more warlike craft | building, evidently a ‘praise house,” where the | 


STR IT S 


powers. Their unfolding is a surprise. What 
a leap from parchment inscriptions to the magic 
of our presses!) What would once have been 
an extravagance in royalty is an absolute neces- 
sity to those who have not where to lay their 
heads. As charity dependents they share ad- 


advocating it, where would have been its glory 
of to-day? The Whig party tried that policy. 
and died under it. The Democratic party tried 
it, and behold the resuit! Death would have 
been a blessing compared with its last ten years’ 
history. The Republican party owes its organ- 
ization, yes! its very vitality, to the fact that 





vance. There are no insuperable obstructions. 


the two old parties were doing just what the 


The manner in which perfectly 
| nice women talk to a young gentleman is some- 
what astonishing tomy Puritanears. Nosubject 
| seems too delicate to be touched upon. How- 
ever, enough of moralizing! 
I went out to visit Fontainbleau, the other day. 
Leaving out the chateau it is an uninteresting 
place—no, the forest is pretty decent, but, as 


dictionary. 
j 





vanni,” Agatha in ‘Der Freyschutz,” Mignon 
in ‘“*Mignon,” Leonora in ‘‘La Favorita,” Cher- 
ubino in ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” and Zerlina in 
‘Fra Diavolo,” in which she will appear dyring 


religious opinions. A sudden and mortal ill 
ness seized her, and, in the presence of her peril, 
the heart of the obdurate lover was softened ; 


the season. Miss Clara Louise Kellogg was 
also engaged in the height of her extraordinari- 
ly successful London season, and will appear in 
“Traviata,” ‘‘Lncia,” ‘‘Crispinore Comare,” 
‘*Linda,” ‘‘Martha,” ‘‘Rizoletto,” ‘‘Sonnambu- 
la,” and ‘‘L’Etoile du Nord.” She has also 
been chosen by M. Gounod to present his new 


he knelt down and prayed, and rising, declared 
that her faith was his. They were married as 
Sinylle lay on her death-bed, and hardly was 
the ceremony over when she passed away. 
Though having such an ending and moral, the 
story is bright and cheerfal, and will greatly 





please the serious-minded reader. 


the rumor has been, he intends to make a trial. 
| He would, in the latter, encounter the feeling 
against squatter candidacy, and also Mr. Hoop- 
}er’s money, which is as potent as Banks’s son- 
| Orousness, maiestic carriage, volubility of plati- 

tude and solemnity of humbug. 

SENATOR SUMNER. 

The departure of the senior senator was a real 
|} sensation for the politicians and even for his 
personal friends, few of whom had any inkling 
of his purpose. I find some persons who fear 
he will die abroad, as Mr. Choate did. It seems 
probable that the recent change in his political 
relations has had somethiug to do with his break- 
down in health. He went away in the belief 
that Mr. Greeley is likely to be chosen President. 

It is unnecessary to say that his intense desire to 
see Gen. Grant beaten, and not any political in- 
formation he gets from any sagacious sources, 
is the cause of his expectation in this respect. 

Greeley may be chosen, but it does not now 
lock likely that he will be. [don’t think it has 
lever looked likely. But Mr. Sumner is in a 
complete haze on this question of Greeley versus 
Grant. He made up his mind, naturally enough, 
i and properly enough, that he ought not and could 
| not, cither as a self-respecting man or a citizen, 
| vote for Grant, but he was a long time doubting 
whether his duty to bis country, his attachment 
to his party and his devotion to the colored peo- 
ple would allow him to join the combination 
against him. He finally went over to Greeley, 
and all he had then to do was to discover reasons 
satisfactory to himself and his friends. They 
are satisfactory to himself, but to hardly any- 
body else not similarly predisposed, either by 
disappointment, anger, or an utter misconcep- 
tion of Greeley and the Greeley movement. Take 
this matter of ‘‘reconciliation,” to which two or 
three cohimns are devoted in the undelivered 
speech, just published. If there were any ques- 
tion at all of reconciliation—any issue which 
could be raised against the Republican party or 
| Gen. Grant detrimental to either on this point, 
| Mr. Sumner is the very last person capable of 
j raising it. Four months ago if you had asked 
the average ex-rebel whom he would point out 
las the leading anti-reconciliationist in the coun- 
| try, he would unhesitatingly answer, “Sumner.” 
| And, from the ex-rebel’s point of view, he would 
be right. His instinct would be as infallible as 
| it is in relation to Greeley, whom he recognizes 
at once as having been, at every critical period 
since the rebellion broke out, a ‘‘reconciliation- 
| ist.” up to the practical point of giving up every- 
thing to the rebels for the sake of avoiding blood- 
shed—as infallible as the instinet of the colored 
man is when it teaches him that the Greeley 
combination is a dangerous one for him. 
| What the South and the Democratic party 
mean by “reconciliation” is the overthrow of 
what they call negro supremacy and carpet-bag 
!supremacy, and consequently the restoration 
of power to the old “governing class.” What 
they mean is condemnation of the entire con- 
gressional, Republican and administration pol- 
icy from the close of the war. Does a man of 
them mean “civil-rights bill”? Does a man of 
}them mean any special zeal for the putting 
down of lawless attacks upon loyal white and 
black men? Not atall. Itis a stretch of cre- 
dulity to suppose that they mean in good faith 
even to acquiesce in the constitutional amend- 
ments. Surely they do not intend to go any 
jfurther. Surely they are not going to volunteer 
| to pass State laws and town and city ordinances 
to secure equal rights to the black man or even 
to the white man. The idea is preposterous. 
They mean to acquiesce just as far as they are 
obliged to, and no farther. ‘They know Gree- 
ley as a sentimentalist by nature, willing to do 
good-natured things for everybody, without re- 
| gard to equity or good government, and they 
understand his history well enough to know that 
he has been a persistent intermeddler in their 
behalf ever since the war began. Take Col. 
Imboden’s letter, just published, as a new evi- 
dence of this. Sumner they have always rec- 
ognized as avery different sort of aman. There 
has been no rose-water sentimentalism about 
him, under the name of reconciliation or any 
other name, from the day when at Worcester 
he declared that the ‘‘African must be carried 
into the war,” up to the. day when he insisted 
that there should be no amnesty without equal 
civil rights. Grant and Wilson have been a 
long way ahead of him in the pursuit of ‘‘recon- 
ciliation” as the Greeley combination under- 
stands it—and this is the point. Who can re- 
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cull these undeniable facts without feeling that 
tne senator, as he wrote or dictated this part of 
his address, was in a complete haze and mystifi- 
cation? He does not see this thing, at any rate, 
as itis. It is the same with what he says about 
the conversion of the Democratic party to Re- 
publican ideas. Lt is the same with his idealiza- 
tion of Greeley. The Greeley he prefers to 
Grant, and paints as such a lovely candidate, is 
not the historical Greeley, nor the Greeley rec- 
ognized by those who look at him candidly. It 
is as if Sumner had been appointed to paint the 
two candidates and had dauved the one picture 
with the colors intended tur the other, or had 
performed a pantomimist’s transmogrification 
feat, putting horns and hoofs and a dragon’s 
tail ou a very common-place person, who has 
been president long enough, and encircling with 
a halu of glory a person who ought never to be 
thought of at all tor that position, either on the 
score of capacity or public service. 
SENATOR WILSON. 

Among the books of the season I have read 
Mr. J. &. Mann’s campaign lite of Wilson. 
The opening chapters are very well written, 
with bere and there a dash of humor. ‘The ac- 
count of Wilson’s early lite is readable. Of the 
tour leading candidates in the field, Gratz Brown 
seems to be the only one who has any blue blood 
in him. 1 believe ne is connected with all the 
old Virginia and Kentucky tamilies, including 
the Blairs. ‘To start with, he is heavily weighted 
with ancestry. Better a Colbath, a Jesse Grant 
ora Greciey, than a man who has a cousin 1n 
every old Biedsoe or ‘Taylor or Tolliver in the 
nurwern slavehoiding States. There is some- 
thing picturesque in Wilson’s early life—pic- 
turesque and creditable. He and Greeley are 
in some respects and by nature not very unlike 
each other. Sent into a printing-ottice, Wilson 
would have probably made as good an editor as 
Greeley. Sent to a bench, Greeley would have 
made us poor a shoemaker as Wilson. Gree- 
ley’s occupation was of itself political, so he 
kept in it; Wilson’s was not, sv he lett it, for 
both were born politicians. Both got their 
principles from histury (as to protection, for 
instance), from tradition and association (as to 
Whigism), and trom a natural tendency toward 
liberalism (as to anti-slavery). Neither of them 
owe much to the reflective faculty. Both are 
thorough expedientists. Wilson’s superiority, 
which 1s immeasurable, is due to the fact that 
for thirty years he has been in public station, 
and has had that responsibility which carries 
with it some degree ot caution and compels the 
taking of advice. Greeley’s incapacity is due 
to the fact that he has been unable to obtain 
place, and has consequently, in order to satisfy 
is insatiable desire for political work, been 
compelled to meddle, mix and mar with every- 
body's business. Walsun’s book is largely made 
up by Wilson himself ; that is to say, the senator 
has turnished the materials. ‘There are some 
pretensions in the senator’s behalt which are 
simply ridiculous. I intended to quote them, 
but have not the book before me at this moment, 
I refer to the claim that he, more than a score 
or fifty others, started the Conscience- W hig par- 
ty, the Republican party, and so on. ‘There 
are one or two offensive references to Mr. Sum- 
ner as not being quite so old a soldier in the 
anti-slavery cause a3 Wilson. I sce no sense 
in drawing these comparisons. Wilson was in 
active politics earlier than Sumner, but there 
can be no question which is the greater histori- 
cal character, so far as the anti-slavery conflict 
is concerned. There is no chance to compare 
the two men; they are so unlike each other that 
it is a tribute to the good nature and kindness 
and tolerance of both that they have got along 
together so weil up to this time. Sumner, who 
domineers and exacts, and Wilson, who trims 
and deprecates, have both —? immensely use- 
ful. 

Mr. Mann (or the Senator) goes over the old 
Know-Nothing matter—on the whole fairly 
enough. It is a great pity, however, that Wil- 
son has ever undertaken to say anything about 
this point in his career. I have heard it laid 
down as a sate rule fur politicians that of you 
can't speak the truth, you had better keep still. 
The actual truth, ¢.e. the whole truth, is not 
creditable to Wilson. He had no right to go into 
that party, and he knows it. We all know his 
apology. His biographer says that he went in 
with a majority of the Free-Soilers. What of 
that? That does not mend the matter at all. 
Didn't he lead them in? If so, it makes the 
suatter worse. At any rate he was there. It is 
pertectly true that he went in for the purpose of 
breaking up the Whig party and preparing the 
way fur fusion. He ‘tmeant well.” This is a 
plea in mitigation of punishment, but not a claim 
for reward or promotion. He made a mistake— 
and worse—and that is not to be denied. Why 
not keep still about it if he has not the grace to 
repent and make a clean breast? ‘That Brattle- 
boro’ speech; the discussion with Amasa Walker 
in which he vigorously opposed the two years 
amendment—let him have the credit of all this; 
also his work in the Know-Nothing national con- 
vention, and his determination to blow the party 
to hell if it did not do anti-slavery work. But 
he ought not to have been in the convention, 
Sumner was not there. Wilson broke up the 
Whig party, bit he gave us Gardner for three 
years and Banks three more. Six years of wan- 
dering in the desert for his and Burlingame’s 
political sins (and the rest) was hard measure— 
full pay for all the good they did in beating the 
Whigs, anda little more. The injudiciousness 
of Wilson’s undertaking to clear up his record 
from 1854 to 1857 is now apparent enough to him- 
self. If he had kept still, the whole affair would 
have been forgotten weeks ago in the important 
matters involved. The letter to the Germans is 
rightly declared a “forgery.” It is a forgery, as 
it appears in print. I understand the fact to be 
that Wilson met Mr. Askenasy, who is a Ger- 
ian Republican, told him he kad a letter from 
the Brooklyn Gerimans, and asked him if he 
would answer it, giving him certain materials. 
Askenasy is aman who does German Republican 
work. ‘The probability is that Wilson, with his 
usual hap-hazard and slap-dash style of doing 
business, had no idea that the letter was to be 
written in his name, and having got the matter 
into suitable and friendly hands he started for 
Sagadahock and along shore to do hard work for 
the fellows in Maine. The German thought he 
was dving a proper thing when he wrote a letter 
and signed it*tHenry Wilson, by H. A.” If it 
had Appeared without the “tby H. A.,” the matter 
would have been plain enough, and Mr. Bird 
would hardly have expressed himself with such 
acerbity toward his old triend, or have rushed 
into print with quite so much velocity to accuss 
him of falsehood. Of course the matter is not 
fully explained until there is a publication of the 
letter in German and an authentic translation in- 
to English; but it is impossible to believe that 
Wilson intended to deny that he was a K. N. 
He has acknowledged it in this very Life, and has 
never denied it, that I am aware ot. 
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Two Conflicting Ideas. 

The question is frequently asked by individu- 
als of the opposition, and it is asked, too, with 
some acrimony, and in an assumed spirit of rep- 
rimand, ‘*As the war has been ended over half 
a dozen years, why not strive for reconciliation 
—why keep animosities aglow 7” Let us gently 
reply by asking another question, ‘ //ow was it 
ended?” and let us reply to this by means of a 
prominent military and political voice from the 
South: “We are beaten by arms; let us now 
try diplomacy. We may thereby repair. all we 
have lost.” That is, in other words, it was only 
partially ended. It was, by no means, so thor- 
oughly completed as it would have been had 
the South been victorious. No such leniency 
would have been exercised towards the North. 
Things would not have been left at such loose 
ends as to leave room for diplomacy, an exam- 
ple ot which we now have in this stalking-horse 
nomination of Greeley. 

But what was the signification of our war? 
Was it like those of Napoleon Bonaparte— 
Providence awarding victory to the heaviest ar- 
tillery ? Ours was not a war of 
iron and powder, of swords and bayonets, alone. 


By no means, 


It was a contlict of ideas between freedom and 
slavery, union and division, loyalty and rebel- 
lion, equality and inequality. It was at a crisis 
when the South was augmenting its slavp-popu- 
lation rapidly; when they felt strong enough to 
chastise the North for honestly differing from 
them in opinion; when they saw that the North- 
ern idea, disfavoring the Southern idea with its 
encroachments and threats, was becoming for- 
midable, and that the masses indoctrinated with 
the former idea were daily increasing in num- 
bers—that they resolved to browbeat us by a 
drilled soldiery and their artillery. 

Accepting the flaunted gage, closing with the 
foe, and waging the war, our guns, our armies, 
headed by the intrepid hero now our chief mag- 
istrate, conquered, vanquished, the rebels, so 
far as to secure a formal surrender. Nothing, 
then, can, of course, more exasperate them than 
to see him, instead of their chief, honored as 
our, and their, President of the Union. Their 
wish is to dethrone him, to disgrace him before 
the world by calumny, to dismount him, as one 
tried in the balance and fuund wanting. They 
chafe very much under the consciousness of de- 
feat, and with all their former rancor still strive 
to recover their lost vantage-ground. 





We are credibly informed by visitors that the 
Southron is now as bitter towards us as ever he 
was before and during the war; that he would 
exclude us from the Southern States - would throt- 
tle, shoot and hang if the fact of our victory was 
not before his eyes, and the penal consequences 
of hig violence were not imminent. The word 
“reconciliation” is not in the vocabulary of his 
heart. The only sequence of the war now is, 
and the South knows it, a permanent, indelible 
establishment of the idea that this is a free re- 
public; that every citizen, of whatever rank or 
color, may, without molestation, move in any 
part of it as freely as a Yankee or a Southron 
can travel about or visit any portion of New 
England. This idea must be established and 
universally acknowledged in every quarter of 
our nation, without dispute or hesitation; and 
this is the actual issue in the ensuing national 
election. It is the Northern idea in contradis- 
tinction to the Southern. 

Cannon and swords have been laid aside 
as exhausted arguments, after having con- 


\strained an acknowledgment of the predomi- 


nce of our idea. The ballot is now sum- 
moned to act as the arbiter between the two 
contestants. If that decide against the North— 
in other words, if the North decide against itself, 
condemns its own former decision as already 
recorded, declares its own victory null—the 
whole question will be thereby again opened, 
and freedom will lose many of its prerogatives. 
Not only will emancipated slaves be paid for 
out of the national treasury, pensions drawn for 
rebel soldiers, confiscated property made good, 
national bonds redeemed with paper, all on the 
argument used by us for the ‘‘Alabama” claims— 
though a rebel, by the law of nations, forfeits 
all such privileges—but we shall be subjected 
to Southern policy in public affairs, and our na- 
tional debt be enlarged to a terrific amount, in- 
stead of being reduced, as is now the tendency. 
As an illegitimate offspring is legitimatized by 
the subsequent marriage of its parents, so by the 
success of Greeley would the rebel and his con- 
‘somitants be legitimatized, reinstated in full, and 
demand his claims from the public fund. Why 
shouldn't he? He has been let into full com- 
munion, and by a majority of the people. In- 
deed, he has been invited to victory. Our argu 
ment of his inability drops; and we have killed 
it. He has equal rights as a citizen with us. 

But no; this cannot happen while the North- 
ern memory of the past remains unoblit- 
erated, while the loyal, popular eye is open, 
while the friends of the Union can get to the 
ballot-box. What guarantee against all this 
iniquity have we from Greeley or his men? 
None at all, but the jubilant threats, self-flatter- 
ing unctions and sugar-coated promises of Beau- 
regard, Wade Hampton, Blair and Virginia ora- 
tors—men who fret daily at their own con- 
sciousness that the actual conflict is not yet 
over, and that they cannot be allowed to settle 
it in their own way, as they wish; who are chafed 
that, though bayonets and swords are laid aside, 
the Northern idea of actual, instead of sham, 
constructive freedom prevails through the coun- 
try, and that they must make a virtue of neces- 
sity and yield to its sway, as we have heretofore 
yielded to the sway of slavery. 

We must permanently establish the Northern 
idea all over the land, and until then the con- 
flict is not settled—is not over. The Northern 
idea must prevail first. Let the speaking flakes 
of November utter the nation’s verdict. Let 
the eloquent urn of freedom and freemen de- 
clare the popular judgment. Let the two living 
and patriotic exponents of the Northern idea— 
the victor-general and the eminent statesman— 
announce the glorious result from the portals of 
the White House. Let this idea be continued 
in practice till the effete vagary of the slave- 
holder and the rebel fade from the history of 
our domain. Let the partially-ended conflict be 
completed in all its details, and in accordance 
with the views of freedom. To have it satisfac- 
torily consummated it must be consummated 
by Northerners, and in strict conformity to 
Northern policy. Then, and not till then, shall 
we be able to say with faith and safety, We rest 
in peace! 





The Growth of Woodlands. 

In glancing over the numerous letters from 
correspondents in the various newspapers during 
the summer vacations, we do not remember to 
have seen any remarks made upon some pecu- 
liar appearances in the primeval woodlands such 
as were observed by one company of travellers of 
our acquaintance, and which were reported, 
among other matters, by one of their number in 
the German newspaper of this city, the Pionier. 
Hoping that others may be impelled to examine 
also, and report the results of their observations, 
we have asked our friend, Miss Julia A. Sprague, 
of Roxbury, to make a translation of these re- 
marks, which she has cheerfully done, and they 
read as follows :— 

“In my strolls through these primeval woods 
(among the mountains of Northern Pennsylva- 
nia) I have again been struck by the appearance, 
spoken of in previous visits here, of a vegeta- 
ble growth which unquestionably speaks for a 
generatio aquivoca. The origin of individual 
plants in places where before no similar one has 
grown is explicable through the transportation 
of seeds, whether by the wind, or by birds, or in 
some other manner. But this explanation fails 
when, equally distributed over whole districts of 
land, a kind of plant suddenly appears of which 
not atrace is to be found for a great distance 
around in the whole forest-covered landscape. 
This appearance is regularly observed here, 
where trees are cut down, and especially where 
they are burned. The next year, as a rule, the 
whole portion over which the fire has passed is 
covered with a luxuriant growth of weed, from 
four to five feet high, and which is called ‘fire- 
weed.’ After a time this weed disappears to 
give place to other kinds of plants which are as 
little to be found in the country around as the 
fire-weed, and these plants again vary according 
to the kind of wood which formerly grew on the 
spot. Thus one sees whole tracts suddenly cov- 
ered with elder-bush, others with blackberry, 
others with birch, and again others with wild- 
cherry. The appearance of this last is to me 
the most.remarkable and decisive, since it per- 
fectly excludes any assumption of another kind 
of origin than through generatio equtroca. 

‘As regards the seeds of the other plants 
mentioned, we must admit the possibility of 
transportation through the air. But no one will 
assume that the wind can and will suddenly 
blow over immeasurable woods several bushels 
of cherry-stones, depositing them upon a cer- 
tain place which shortly before was covered 
exclusively with beech and fir trees. It is re- 
markable that these striking appearances, which 
cannot be disputed—these challenges of science 
from which there is no escape, and which are 
founded on actual facts—have impelled no stu- 
dent of nature to more minute research. While 
the sages of Paris and elsewhere are operating 
with all possible experiments in order to estab- 
lish the point.whether out of inorganic matter 
vegetable germs can develop themselves, or 
whether these germs travel around in the atmos- 
pheric air, every farmer here points to his 
cleared woodlands and asks the learned man if 
the cherry-stones, out of which a young grove 
has suddenly arisen, have rained down out of 
the air. ‘It is hidden in the earth’—this is the 
universal judgment—‘and the fire has done it.’ 
It would be interesting could we have some 
report of observations made in the immense 
tracts of woodland burned over during the last 
year in Michigan and Wisconsin, and could 
know what relation the present growth of plants 
there has to the former.” 

A later letter again recurs to this subject. 
The translation is as follows :— 

“Our excursion to-day led us through a dis- 
trict which was visited this spring by a fearful 
fire. The trunks of the largest trees still stood 
upright, black to their leafless crowns, while the 
ground was covered with the charred remains 
of the fallen ones. This devastation gave 
me again a special opportunity to establish a 
fact which bears witness for the generatio aquie- 





oca. Between the charred trees, the whole 
tract burned over by the fire, perhaps two miles 
long and half a mile wide, was covered with 
young cherry-trees. These little trees, at the 
most three ‘months old, were from two to six 
inches high. If they grew out of cherry-stones, 
then the traces of these must be observable 
on the roots. But though I examined many— 
and I selected, besides, the smallest—not a sin- 
gle one had the slightest trace of a stone or seed 
to show on the roots. From whence, then, all 
these thousands of little trees suddenly spring- 
ing up on a spot where a few months before not 
a single one grew or could grow? In the whole 
region around not acherry-tree was to be found. 
Also, these cherry-trees growing on these fire- 
spots are of an entirely different kind from 
those growing scattered about in the Pennsyl- 
vania woods, whose trunks have sometimes a di- 
ameter of from three to four feet. ‘The fruit of 
these latter grows in grape-like bunches, whose 
berries are attached to the branch by one long 
common stem, while in the fire-cherries — to 
give them that name—as in our common garden- 
cherry, every single berry is attached by its in- 
dividual stem to the branch. Also the flavor is 
very different. For sound common sense there 
seems no other assumption than that shis fire- 
cherry is an original product of inorganic nature ; 
and the only doubtful point remaining is wheth- 
er it was the fire which made the ground fit for 
the engendering of this new plant, or whether 
the plant was drawn forth by the sun, when, 
through the burning down of the dense woods, 
its beams gained entrance to a portion of earth 
from which they had been before excluded.” 








Indebtedness of the Public to Pri- 
vate Ventures, 

As an expiation for sins or a public acknowl- 
edgment of signal favors, men, in all times, 
have founded monasteries, churches, or other 
institutions. They have been make-peaces be- 
tween individuals and their consciences. With 
motives and settlements we have nothing to do. 
‘The One Eye sees and accepts or rejects. 

A marked feature of the present is the large 
operations carried on during the lifetime of the 
projectors, and made a part of their sublunary 
work. It is done with the fruit of needful, 
honest industry, which has been their best prep- 
aration for wise expenditure. Experience is not 
a fungus, but a real growth, and carn no more 
be rushed up in a day than coal-beds can be 
matured ina night. Cooper Institute was the 
initiator’s ideal incentive for constant saving 
and immense toil, and does lasting honor to 
head and heart. The Peabody benefactions were 
in the generation of the planner, and won for 
him a crown of fame and gratitude. ‘The name 
of Holloway is already blazoned in the horizon, 
and his lunatic asylum in Berkshire, England, 
will be a standing monument to his insight and 
philanthropy. Girard College was the wonder 
of our youth, and is, indeed, a long slope from 
the humble habits of the dunor to the palatial 
structure for needy youths. ‘The rising durmi- 
tories on the grounds of Harvard University 
are finger-points of real love for Alma Mater 
and graceful tributes from abundant means. 

All cannot elaborate their intentions, and so 
time must be given for increase of funds, as in 
the Simmons, Wade and Smith legacies. They 
will be treasures for the futvre. The great 
charm is in the increased consideration which 
humanity receives. It is no longer ‘‘I am holi- 
er than thou,” but ‘What can I do for thee?” 
Social distinctions aside, there is an underlying 
strata of good-will and brotherly feeling, a de- 
sire to do something for the race. Besides, the 
world is teeming with examples of self-sacrifice, 
heroism and courage out of all proportion to 
the pecuniary ability of those who thus immo- 
late themselves. The instinct of the period is 
for each to contribute his mite. The recent 
sales, concerts and private entertainments at 
the seashore are only kindred expressions of 
willingness to befriend worthy objects. Amid 
their pleasure, many labor dilligently for direct 
issues, and so sweeten honey itself. A few 
weeks hence we shall see tangible proofs of 
this assertion in tables laden with tasteful and 
convenient articles for different charitable pur- 
poses. The result of the agricultural fairs is 
enlightened methods to specific ends, and these 
fur the masses. Connoisseurs expend fabulous 
sums for what when attained becomes at once a 
universal benefit. 

We are all debtors, and should pay in intelli- 
gence, wisdom and physical strength. No mat- 
ter what our coin, provided it be genuine; nor 
our process, if exactly what is required at the 
moment. 

As a community a special obligation rests 
upon us. 
the summer, and how much it was enjoyed it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate, save to remind us 
of lingering delinquency. It was not a finan- 
cial success, and that prose-side of the subject 
should now command our attention and elicit 
cheerful cooperation with the Executive Com- 
mittee in extricating themselves from their dis- 
aster. If we partook of that wondrous repast 
gratuitously, or with mere nominal return, we 
should hasten to meet the situation by offering 
aid in their final plan of disposing of the prop- 
erty. What that will be remains to be seen. 
The disposal of the Coliseum by chance has 
been abandoned, after legal advice, as an in- 
fraction of the letter, though not possibly of the 
spirit, of the law, and this reputable citizens 
were unwilling to do. The financial failure is 
a heavy burden to fall upon a few, and, properly 
divided, would be less than nothing. We think 
the committee would be pleased with some vol- 
unteer suggestions from their fellow-citizens. 
We had a feast delectable, and Boston has w 
world-wide renown through the demonstration 
We shall greatly mistake our city and surround- 
ings if every dollar is not yet raised, together 
with a creditable douceur tor the generous pro- 
jector who conceived the stupendous plan. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Resvutts or Arpitration. —The Gen- 
eva Conference has virtually closed its labors, 
and peaceful arbitration of international differ- 
ences are certainly not the least of President 


Grant's successes in administration. By the 
treaty of Washington Great Britain acknowl- 
edged her fault in the matter of Confederate 
cruisers, and now news comes that the confer- 
ence has awarded the United States $16,000,000 
for the damages caused. This is better than 
war with its bloody harvesting. Though the 
amount awarded is not so large as some have 
expected, it is still creditable, and it settles a 
great principle of the privileges of nations as 
belligerents. 

Tue Hasscter Screstiric Exrepition.—The 
Hassler expedition, with Prof. Agassiz and the 
sarans on board, has got again into North 
American waters, and its labors may be said to 
be virtually finished. An inventory of results 
may now be profitably taken, though, if all the 
scientific data and detail are to be connected 
with anything like logical order and sequence, 
it will not be every counting-room clerk that 
will care to incur the responsibility. The last 
official stopping-place was at San Diego, Cal., 
the richness of whose natural resources filled 
the expedition with wonder and delight. They 
ate figs, grapes, olives and melons surpassing 
in delicacy anything ever before tasted, and 
feasted on tomatoes from bushes that had yield- 
ed fruit freely every week for three years. Fif- 
ty-three different species of fish, and sixty or 
seventy of other animals, were added to the 
collection, many of them being very rare and 
valuable. Though the expedition ended there, 
Prof. Agassiz and his assistants remained to 
gather what the harbor might yet afiord them 
before returning. The whole number of fish 
brought home will exceed 30,000, and of other 
animals sufficient specimens to make over 100,- 
000. The deep-sea dredging was partially a 
failure, owing to untoward circumstances, but 
valuable geological observations have been 
made in the South Temperate zone by one thor- 





oughly conversant with glacial phenomena. 





The Peace Jubilee was the event of 


Tue Marye Evection.—The sturdy Repub- 
licans of Maine did far better than was the 
general expectation last week, of 15,000 majori- 
ty. While they did not get up to the 20,000 
which the more sanguine and enthusiastic hoped 
for, they placed it, in round numbers, at 16,500, 
which is a victory that has filled the national 
Republican party with joy and satisfaction. 
Three hundred and fifty-two towns heard from 
gave 113,304 votes, of which Perham had 64- 
744, and Kimball 48,560—a majority of 16,184, 
which the remaining towns will increase as 
above suggested. Every Republican Congress- 
man is elected—Burleigh, in the first district, 
by 2200 majority, Frye, in the second, by 3800, 
Blaine, in the third, by 3700, Hersey, in the 
tourth, by 3350, and Hale, in the fifth, by 2750. 
Every Senatorial district in the State is carried, 
and four-fifths of the House of Representatives. 
In fact it has been a Vicksburg defeat for the 
regular and assistant Democracy. Of course, 
there were distracting causes operating in some 
localities. Portland felt the influence of the 
prohibitory legislation of last winter by which 
cider was made a contraband article; but in 
general the fight was mainly on national issues. 
Never was a canvass better made, and never a 
result more satisfactory to the victorious. The 
effects of the triumph is to confirm Republicans 
in all the doubtful States in their belief of a 
like success, and hence has a potent intluence 
on the Presidential campaign. 


Tue Unitep Orposition in MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Democracy and Assistant Democracy met 
in separate conventions at Worcester, 
Wednesday last, with Edward Avery President 
of the former, and Gen. Banks of the latter, 
and after the usual wrangle upon minor points 
in the former, and entire concord in the latter, 
united upon the following State ticket, amid the 
most hearty demonstrations of satisfaction : 
Governor, Charles Sumner of Boston; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, George M. Stearns of Chicopee ; 
Secretary, George H. Monroe of Roxbury; 
Treasurer, Levi Heywood of Gardner; Auditor, 
Patrick A. Collins of Boston; Attorney General, 
Waldo Colburn of Dedham; Electors-at-large, 
Chester W. Chapin of Springfield, Francis W. 
Bird of Walpole. Resolutions were adopted 
by the former endorsing the Cincinnati and 
Baltimore platform and nominees, and com- 
mending the candidates named for State officers, 
and by the latter endorsing the same platform 
and nominees, charging violation of its pledges 
and general failure of policy upon the Repub- 
lican administration, complimenting Senator 
Sumner, favoring labor by relict from unjust 
taxation, education, and financial and codpera- 
tive institutions, charging hypocrisy upon the 
Republicans for their prohibitory resolution, 
and declaring for the enforcement or repeal ot 
all laws on the statute-book. .To these Elizur 
Wright got the convention to pass, by 144 to 
79, the following admirable declaration :— 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the capacity to 
perform political duties, to acquire and preserve 
property, and to pay taxes for the support of the 
government, is not restricted to the male sex, 
women possess the right to vote on the same 
terms as men; and any laws that obstruct the 
tree exercise of this right should at once be 
amended or repealed. 

Another resolution complimentary to the sol- 
diers was then added to the series. State com- 
mittces were appointed, and then the two con- 
ventions met and embraced in a pertect love- 
feast, with Gen. Banks in the chair, who made 
a congratulatory speech on the union, and then 
the joint assembly separated filled with the 
spirit of harmory and govud-will, and Charles 
Sumner as the standard-bearer! The specta- 
cle thus presented of Senator Sumner the pre- 
ferred candidate of the Democracy is one of 
the marvels of our times. 


on 


That there is any 
deep regard for him by that party we do not be- 
lieve. His nomination is a piece of the same 
‘running for luck” which marked the choice of 
Horace Greeley for a presidential candidate. 
It will be of no more avail in this State than 
the nomination of the other for the nation. But 
the worst aspect of the matter is the cruelty of 
Mr. Sumner’s Liberal Republican friends in en- 
gineering this nomination—taking advantage ot 
his absence from the country to place him in a 
position which it is almost certain he would not 
accept, and thus surreptitiously using his name 
for fancied respectability and character to their 
movement; not to mention the widening of the 
breach between Mr. Suinner and his old Repub- 
lican associates. With the close of the Presi- 
dential canvass, as things were, the Republican 
party could probably have been reconciled to 
Mr. Sumner, and he by the end of his senatorial 
term been re-chosen to his long-held seat. 
But his ‘‘friends” par excellence have determined 
that he shall be sacriticed—for we take it that 
the Republican organization, determined to stand 
by its cause and its candidates at all odds and at 
every cost, will hereafter have little sympathy 
even for the most honored who allies himself so 
conspicuously to the party of reaction and op- 
position. If Mr. Sumner falls through this ma- 
chination of his ‘ friends,” the engineer will 
again have been hoisted by his own petard. 
Sull, we are prepared to find a considerable 
number of regular Republicans, who mean to 
support Grant, from old associations and espe- 
cial regard for the absent Senator, giving him 
the compliment of a vote tor Governor. Their 
number will probably be offset, however, by 
Democrats who will not vote at all, or for the 
Republican ticket, as in Maine. 





POLITICAL MENTION. 


Charles O’Conor has finally and definitely re- 
fused the nomination of the Louisville Conven- 
tion. 

There is a manufacturing establishment in the 
vicinity of this city that has 553 workmen, not 
a man of whom will vote for Greeley. 

Prof. H. W. Longfellow headed the Liberal 
Republican delegation from Cambridge to the 
State Convention—an instance of warm per- 
sonal friendship for Senator Sumner. 

The Republicans of Lynn held an enthusi- 
astic meeting Thursday evening and listened to 
eloquent addresses by Gen. Butler and Wendell 
Phillips. The address of the latter was an ad- 
mirable effort. 

Democracy was sick, and of course desired 
to get well. It took a dose prepared by Dr. 
Greeley, and finds too late that the Chappaquack 
had administered poison by mistake. There is 
no help for it. 

Hon. John B. Alley has withdrawn from the 
contest in the Fifth Congressional district in 
favor of the Hon. D. W. Gooch, who has a 
majority of the delegates chosen, and of the 
convention, in his favor. 

Gen. Wilson has started on a five weeks’ 
stumping-tour to the West, extending to St. 
Louis, and possibly beyond. Massachusetts will 
remember him ina series of lively campaign 
meetings and a rousing vote afterwards. 

That great reactionary wave, which started at 
Cincinnati, and swept clear over the Demo- 
cratic hulk in North Carolina, has at last strand- 
ed the good old vessel on the side of the Green 
mountains, and its ribs have dritted all along 
the Maine shore. 
asked a down- 
Tuesday. 


“Got a Post, this morning?” 
town politician, of the newsboy, 
“No! not a Post this morning. None out.” 
‘*Why not?” was the quick rejoinder. ‘* ‘Cos 
Col. Greene’s gone to bury his rooster / was 
the sharp reply of the intelligent gamin. 

General Grant, in response to a letter inviting 
him to be present at the soldiers’ convention at 
Pittsburg, has written a letter expressing his full 
sympathy with the movement, but saying, ‘‘my 
judgment tells me to leave celebrations to those 
whose motives cannot be misunderstood.” 

We look in vain through many journals to 
find information as to the present whereabouts 
of the good Doctor Greeley. There is no voice 
from Chappaqua. There is no news as to Rhode 
Island and clams. He declines to travel more. 
And the Tribune bears painful evidence of an 





aching void. 


Besides Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey, and possibly other 
States, saw on Wednesday a complete coalition 
of the Liberal Republicans and Democrats on 
electoral tickets. It is well. One likes to know 
at a glance who his enemies are, and in this 
case the drubbing can be more expeditiously 
and satisfactorily rendered to them all! 

The Republican majority in Maine in 1871 
was 10,631. That is the figure which the Lib- 
eral Republicans and Democrats propose to 
overcome.— Tribune, Aug. 3. ‘Twenty thousand 
majority is a large figure to set to work against; 
but this is the sum total which the Maine Liber- 
als have gallantly attempted to reduce.— 7ri- 
bune, Sept. 9. 

These statements represent the fall in the 
Greeley stock in one short month. 





Plantamour’s comet was a failure; but no 
more of a failure than the ‘‘Greeley deluge,” 
the ‘‘tidal wave,” or the ‘grand uprising,” 
which were predicted by the organs. ‘The foun- 
tains of the great deep were to be broken up, 
and such another popular revolution sweep over 
the land as had never before been seen. We 
have watched very narrowly and do not see the 
beginnings of it yet. ‘here has been a good 
deal of thunder and lightning in the skies, but 
on earth only—wind.—.V. Y. Evening Post. 

The Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican says that the Grant newspapers 
abused Charles Sumner with folly and malice 
when it was announced that he had sailed for 
Europe. A more mendacious falsehood was 
never uttered than is implied by this sweeping 
remark.—Journal. [Which comment applies 
to a man of gentle blood, who is astonishing his 
friends at the vindictiveness which ‘Liberal- 
Republicanism” has aroused in him. ] 

The papers are discussing che ‘Bird Club,” 
without its namesake. It is true he has notified 
his old associates he shall-withdraw till after the 
Presidential election, but the table is neverthe- 
less full. Last Saturday there were as many 
sitters as chairs. All the old friends, save Mr. 
Bird, were present. One person evidently did 
not belong there—the jaundiced correspondent 
of the Springtield Republican, who, seemingly, 
wants his acquaintances to think as illof him as 
possible. 

In honor of the Maine victory a series of po- 
litical meetings were organized in Boston, Rox- 
bury, Chelsea, Charlestown, and Cambridge, on 
Tuesday evening, which were addressed by 
some of the best speaking talent in the Repub- 
lican party, Gen. Harlan, Representative Bing- 
ham, Gen. Hall, Gov. Pinchbeck, and others 
from abroad, and our own local speakers. Every 
meeting was crowded, and the enthusiasm was 
unparalleled by any previous presidential cam- 
paign tor years. 

The perpetual joker—the Post. From 1840, 
with its Bunker-Hill Whig convention, the 
greatest political gathering ever known at that 
day in the country, which was ‘‘a complete fail- 
ure,” down to 1872, when of the Maine election 
it says ‘‘the returns tell the same story of a 
withdrawal of popular support, whether read 
in connection with the general result, or with 
reference to individual Congressmen,” the Post 
has never ceased to be funny—sometimes of a 
terribly dismal cast, however, as just now, for 
instance. 

The Greeleyites after the North Carolina elec- 
tion said that it showed that the Greeley revo- 
lution had not yet begun. The country was 
then told by Greeley’s supporters to wait until 
Vermont was heard from. Well, the Vermont 
boys spoke; and then we were told to wait for 
Maine. But hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick. Maine ts heard from; and now they hold 
up their drooping spirits by waiting for Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana. As the boys say, they 
will ‘‘take it out” in waiting, and nothing else. 

In these days of charges and counter-charges 
against Gen. Wilson it may be well to recall 
the fact that on the 8th of February, 1869, he 
submitted a proposition to the Senate as fol- 
lows :— 

There shall be no discrimination in any State 
among the citizens of the United States in the 
exercise of the elective franchise in any election 
therein, or in the qualifications of oflice in any 
State, on account of race, color, nativity, prop- 
erty, education or religious belief. 

This proposition, embodying the whole Dem- 
ocratic theory of government, was adopted by 
the Senate, but was defeated in the House. 
Gen. Wilson certainly did what he could to show 
that he at least had no prejudice against any 
class of our citizens; and he endeavored, fur- 
ther, to avert future proscription in the rebel 
States, as well as in some, where, on the ground 
of birth or creed, citizens are now and have 
long been proscribed. 

One of the old slaveholders, later a defeated 
rebel general, gracefully apostrophizes his old 
antagonist as ‘‘Ulictus Grant.” This is the true 
spirit of reconciliation. —Journal. 

Hear and see conciliation, 

Also re-conciliation 

In the din at every station 

Of the nation, North or South; 

Where the railroad engine’s screaming, 

Anti-reconstruction’s scheming 

Each through freight train wakens, screaming 

Louder than a cannon’s mouth. 

For it tells them, as it sells them, 

Every train that sells them, tells them 

Not to bite their noses off. 

Not to bluster, not to scoff, 

Not be longer holding off 

From the friendship trade engenders, 

Decencies that commerce renders 

(Unto manners best of menders), 

Knowing them for old offenders, 

Asks them to that ‘‘bloody chasm,” 

And they look in with a spasm— 

Look for what of good it has ’em; 

Finding none to make a note on't, 

So thereafter throw a vote on’t— 

Give up now the ancient slack plan, 

And shake hands with every black man. 

Thus his eyes the Southron wipes, 

Looking to the stars and stripes ; 

Stars and stripes that now defend him, 

Just as easy as suspend him. 

**Do our generals thus depict us 

When they say of Grant, U-lict-us !” 

Say the nation should restrict us 

Evermore to keep the peace ; 

Tell us go ahead—increase : 

Factory and railroad steam 

Drift athwart my folly’s dream, 

Dream of chivalry; as flat 

As Greeley fans, without a hat. 

‘Bloody chasms” have a cover 

For elections whisper over 

Maine, Vermont, Virginia’s clover, 

Grant, U-lict-us !—I recover 

Common sense enough to see 

North and South in unity 

Of national cosmogony! 

Why, reconciliation’s sentence 

Only means work that fits repentance. 

SHORTFELLOW. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By a legal decision, the female medical stu- 
dents at the University of Edinburgh have 
gained as a right what they have so long sought 
in vain as a favor. Speaking of the affair, 
the Pall Mall Gazette remarks: ‘The decision 
is rather awkward for the university, or, at all 
events, for those of its medical professors who 
have all along proclaimed that rather than teach 
a woman they will resign their professorships. 
But the senatus has itself to thank for the posi- 
tion in which it finds itself, and we do not fancy 
it wiil have much public sympathy.” 


Smaller sales at higher prices pay the dealer 
as well as larger sales at lower prices. The for- 
mer policy, moreover, entails less expense for 
labor and management. Of course it is more 
inconvenient for consumers, but that is their 
lookout. Reasoning in this way, the Pennsyl- 
vania petroleum men have resolved to sink no 
more new wells for six months, taking advan- 
tage of the comparative scarcity which will en- 
sue to raise the price from $3.10 to’ $5 per bar- 
rel. Itis bad enough when commodities grow 
dear of themselves, by inevitable increase in 





cost of production; but when men unite to 
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create an artificial scarcity they seem to be 
joining with the forces of nature against human 
interests. 


The United States Military Post Library As- 
sociation, whose object is “To improve the so- 
cial, moral and religious condition of the en- 
listed men of the United States Army,” by seek- 
ing to influence legislation in Congress to that 
end, and by aiding in the establishment of libra- 
ries and reading-rooms at the various posts, and 
distributing books and reading matter among 
them, has issued its annual report. The suc- 
cess of the association during the past year has 
been considerable. Eighty thousand copies of 
news, religious, and literary papers have been 
sent to the army, besides magazines and miscel- 
laneous periodicals, and thirty thousand copies 
of the assuciation’s 18mo publications, gratui- 
tously distributed, while thirty-six posts and 
nine companies have been aided in procuring 
permanent libraries. Among the contributions 
for the year we notice the names of Appleton, 
Osgood, Peterson, Routledge, and other pub- 
lishers, for sums from $25 to $100. 

The /adependent writes appreciatively of the 
action of our late Republican State Convention 
on the woman-suffrage question. 

Nor caa the action of the Worcester conven- 
tion surprise us when we consider the high 
character and ability of the leading advocates of 
woman-suffrage in New England. For reforms 
are estimated fur more by the quality than the 
quantity of their adherents. he genius ot 
Mrs. Child, Mrs. Stowe and Miss Phelps, the 
literary culture and social position of Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Cheney, the persuasive persistency ot 
Mrs. Stone, and the sagacious tact and com- 
manding eloquence of Mrs. Livermore, are re- 
enforced by a body of intelligent and estimable 
women trained in the anti-slavery conflict: and 
enthroned in public respect. Equally fortunate 
is the movement in its prominent male support- 
ers. Reformers like Garrison, Phillips, Stan- 
ton, Alcott; clergymen like Bishop Haven, 
James Freeman Clarke, W. H. H. Murray, and 
Dr. Jacob M. Manning; lawyers like George F. 
Hoar, Ingersoll Bowditch, and Samuel E. Sew- 
all; statesmen and politicians like Wilson, Clat- 
lin, Loring, Butler, Rice and Boutwell; authors 
and poets like Higginson, Emerson and Whit- 
tier; daily newspapers like the Worcester Spy 
and the Springtield Republican ; weeklies like 
the Woman's Journal and the Commonwealth— 
all advocate woman-suffrage. United they form 
a galaxy of such rare and varied talent as may 
well explain the swift advance and probable tri- 
umph of the suffrage reform in Massachusetts. 


It says :— 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Grant or Greeley ? 
“Says Aaron to Moses, 

Leu's cut off our noses.” 
—H. Gs Targum. 
FRIEND COMMONWEALTH :—The 
are the ert de guerre on the Fitz-Cincinnati coat- 
of-arms, which is an owl dormant wearing a 
white hat proper. They are apposite, pathet- 
ic, but, like the speech out West that ‘‘ripped 
with Euripides and sophed with Sophocles,” are 
Baltimore read the funeral ser- 


above lines 


not practical. 
vice over the old Democratic party, and then 
took an image of the Philadelphia faith, and 
set up Horace Greeley as the prophet. We 
have the same fiddle and the same tune, with Mr. 
Greeley to call the figures. Why’ Because 
the creed is a fact. Very well. But still, Why 
Horace Greeley? Giladly admitting he is an 
honest man, I will say that brave men lived be- 
fore Agamemnon, and there are thousanus of 
honest men, only not so well advertised. He is 


loquacious, vain, indiscreet—aye, the Great 
Mogul of blunderers. As Mr. Adams, 
view, is the best exponent of the common creed, 


As a matter of 


in my 


so Mr. Greeley is the worst. 
taste, too, I object to the company of the grum- 
blers, who may have a jewel in their head in 
Charles Sumner, but who certainly have the 
other toad-like characteristic of spitting venom, 
resque ad I have been a bitter Democrat. 
But, Greeley! Shall we ‘‘cut off our noses to 
spite our ugly faces”? Here is. the river to 
cross. There is the Grant raft and the Greeley 
balloon. So 

CamBrivuk, Aug. 29th. 


“Here goes for Grant!” - s. 


The Fourteenth Plank in the 
publican Platform. 

To THE Epiror oF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 
While the opponents of the administration seem 
disposed to question the significance of the gra- 
cious bow the Philadelphia convention, in its 
fourteenth plank, made to the women of the 
republic, it is interesting to note its effect in 


Re- 


their growing enthusiasm for the success of the 
Republican party, and the undefined dread they 
universally feel lest by any unhappy accident 
the reins of government should fall into the 
hands of the 
Greeley, the 
chisement, become our next President. 


Tammany coalition, and Horace 
arch enemy of woman's enfran- 
From 
an extensive correspondence with leading wo- 
men, I find they fully realize the prophetic sig- 
nificance of the fourteenth plank, in which, for 
the first time in the history of our government, 
a national political convention demands ‘‘wider 
fields of usefulness and additional rights for 
woman.” 

Secing this, they desire to manifest their grat- 
itude by a cordial support of the party that has 
thus taken the initiative step toward woman’s 
enfranchisement. 

But as women have no votes what can they 
do toward influencing an election ? 

Their power is great in rousing enthusiasm 
for any cause. At the social board, at the fire- 
side, singing the songs of freedom, in patriotic 
conversations with neighbors, by their presence 
in political meetings, by appeals in our journals, 
by public speeches; everywhere by pen and 
tongue, as taste or genius may dictate. 

As women suffer equally with men all the 
evils of bad government, they have equal inter- 
est in maintaining Republican institutions, and 
inspiring a progressive liberal policy. But 
what a misnomer is the term “liberal” for a 
party that proclaims in its platform equality for 
men only, ignoring one-half the American peo- 
ple, and that half largely representing the edu- 
cation, property and moral power of the nation 
—a party which declares its gratitude to soldiers 
and sailors, and makes no mention of the pa- 
triotism and devotion of the wives, mothers and 
sisters in the late war! In all those nice points 
affecting the interests of womanhood the Re- 
publican platform stands out in pleasing con- 
trast with the cold, lean products of those an- 
chorites in the Cincinnati convention. 

This fourteenth plank, pledging ‘‘resepectful 
consideration” of the best interests of woman, 
accompanied by the letters of the nominees in 
the same chivalrous vein, with the miny acts of 
justice and generosity toward woman that has 
gilded Gen. Grant’s administration, commands 
the gratitude of all thoughtful women and marks 
a new and higher era of civilization. 

This proposed act of justice would be the fit- 
ting crowning work of that party that emanci- 
pated and enfranchised the slaves on our South- 
ern soil and saved the National Union. 

In this general disintegration of parties, it is 
interesting to see how naturally each class of 
mind enrolls itself where it legitimately belongs 
in spite of the efforts of political henchmen to | 
the contrary. 

While the worst opponents of woman's en- 
franchisement have left the Republican party 
for the Tammany coalition, those who have 
been its staunchest friends for the last quarter 
of a century are again marshalling their forces 
under its banner. We find there such men as 
William Lloyd Garrison, Gerrit Smith, Wendell 
Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, Benjamin F. 
Wade, George William Curtis, George B. 
Cheever, Frederick Douglass, Robert Purvis 
and Andrew D. White, whose pronounced opin- 
ions on this question have known no variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning. 

Such names are an assurance to the women 
of the nation that their trust in the future ac- 
tion of the Republican party will not be be- 
trayed. EvizaBetu Capy STanton. 
Tenarcy, N. J., Wednesday, Sept. 4, 1872. 
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Mr. P. S. Gilmore is to give a concert and 
ball at the Coliseum next month, and will short- 


MBER 14, 


1872. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

New York, Sept. 10, 1872. 
“RETURN OF THE 
The hour had scarcely struck which ushered 
in the last day of summer when there was such 
a clattering of trucks and wagons, such a rat- 
tling of carriages and omnibuses, such halloo- 
ing of drivers, such a squalling of babies, such 
shrieking of mammas and scolding of papas, such 
contusion, and such an unearthly din, we, rea- 
sonably startled trom our equilibriuni, thought 
Plantamour’s comet, though coming somewhat 
later than predicted, had struck, after all, and 


WANDERERS. 


prepared ourselves to immediately fecl chaotic. 
Our fears were groundless, Lo! it was merely 
our good brothers and sisters, who had been in 
perils by sea and in perils by land, on their 
way home; and, as good brothers and sisters 
will be who come from the mountains and the 
woods, from the seaside and from over the sea, 
they were very fresh and lusty, and, as a conse- 
All day Saturday they 
came pouring, pouring in, in literal streams, 


quence, very noisy. 


from east and west, from north and south; all 
Saturday night, and even Sunday morning, car- 
riages brought their living, and express wagons 
their dead weight, and deposited them here and 
there around us, who, fortunate or unfortunate, 
had been stationary the entire summer. 
A HOT SEASON. 

And here I must say, whatever may be the ex- 
perience of others, that L find my friends com- 
their summer jauntings 


ing back from eX- 


tremely aggravating. How enraging to be eyed 
over and pitied! How very trying to have the 
question put: ‘Haven't you suffered from the 
heat ?” 
it? I, who erstwhile had confided to them my 
tirm conviction one could summer as comtorta- 
And had 


There 


Doubtless I have, but shall I contess 


bly in the city as in the country? 

it not dull? Oh, not at all! 
had been the French band and the 
band; Strauss‘s 
Theodore Thomas's splendid orchestra to be 
The trath 
heat has been so terrific, so prostrating, | have 


been 
German 
and there 


concerts ; Wis 


heard the entire summer. is, the 


not been anwhere, seen or heard anything; but 
of course I keep this to myself. Being obliged 
to conjugate in their several moods and tenses 
“to bake,” 


” 


the verbs ‘“‘to boil,” **to burn, “to 
blister,” first person plural, we boil or blister, 
second person plural, ye or you boil or blister, 
third person plural, all boil and blister, we 
have had very little interest in music. 
sorbing interest has been whether the thermom- 


One ab- 


eter was any higher to-day than yesterday; and 
our highest interest whether there were any 
clouds or no. Nothing above clouds? Nothing, 
I assure you. 
MUSIC-MAD IN HOT WEATHER. 
I had a friend who, music-mad, went to every- 
thing. No place could be so hot, no programme 
so long, as to prevent his going. He moaned 
and groaned over the heat; said he never sut- 
fered so in his lite; vowed, after attending a 
concert given at the rink by the German band— 
a concert lasting over three hours, where the 
thermometer marked 102 degrees, and where 
the crush of people was simply enormous— 
vowed he wouldn't attend another thing; and 
yet, Just as surely as there was a concert an- 
nounced, so surely would you find this friend ot 
mine buying tickets. I asked him, after one ot 
Strauss’s concerts, what one word would have 
expressed his feelings and the state of the at- 
This 


very wicked, of course, and altogether repre- 


mosphere, and he said **Damn!” Was 
hensible; for by going he lead himself into 
temptation—the temptation of saying wicked 
words, and then he said them, thus delivering 
himself over to evil. 
this light. He quoted Mrs. Browning's ‘Ca- 
pacity for joy admits temptation”; and the next 


I represented it to him in 


night went to hear the German band; said the 
heat was terrific; swore right straight through 
the evening; and then—what’—went the very 
next week to three concerts given by the French 
band! 
mind; and I don’t think he was responsible. 1 


This was to me proof of aberration ot 


yas the more convinced of this when, asking 
him how his father, whom he dragged with him 
wherever he went—a plethoric old gentleman 
who is in a steam with the thermometer at SO de- 
grees, but who is as music-mad as his son—ask- 
ing him how his father stood the heat, he re- 
plied: ‘*Par-boiled.” This was simply atro- 
cious—a fellow who never puns. 1 haven't seen 
him since, and I think there is not « doubt but 
he followed Strauss to his native heath. 
CLOUDS AND LARKS. 

It was this one to whom, confiding that I had 
no interest above the clouds (which sounds very 
unchristianly, to say the least), said music goes 
higher. ‘*The 
believe he said music was a higher interest. I 


lark goes above clouds.” I 


told him this might do very well tor those who 
lived in the country and had seen the lark go 
I never had, and was there- 
fore skeptical. old saying that 
when the heavens fall shall catch larks. 
When the heavens do fall, and the larks drop 
into my hand, I'll believe. ‘Till then I shall 
hold it untrue, just as untrue as that one can at- 


above clouds. 
There is an 


we 


tend a concert with the weather seven times 
heated and be comfortable and enjoy the music. 
PAST AND TO COME. 

So I failed to hear the foreign bands, with 
whose music you in Boston are so familiar; 
failed to see Strauss, that most electric of mu- 
sical conductors; missed more than one enthu- 
siasm. Mea culpa! Who shall One 
never likes to blame one’s own, and who can 
put blame on the weather? We have better 
things in store for us now, however. The other 


say ? 


day the wind swept down on us from the em- 
brace of an iceberg and cooled the air to that 
degree we have courage and enthusiasm given 
us to look forward to the coming brilliant mu- 
sical season, which, if the managers and maes- 
tros fulfill their promises, will be brilliant enough 
to satisfy not only the most exacting, but the 


most fastidious. Man. 


From Washington. 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 12, 1872. 


SPECIAL 


EFFECT OF SUMNER’S SPEECH AT THE SOUTH. 

The latest and parting shot of Mr. Sumner 
aimed at his old friends, and at the party which 
lifted him into position and stood by him and the 
cause he pretended to love during long and weary 
years of doubt, darkness and struggle, does not 
seem to make a strong impression upon public 
opinion, if I may judge by the comments made 
by all classes in this community. The founda- 
tion-stone of his massive fabric is the wonderful 
conversion of the Democratic party to Sumner- 
ism, as he endeavors to prove; but the arguinent 
so laboriously worked up and ingeniously pre- 
sented must have a grand defect somewhere, for 
I notice that it signally fails to convince the 
subjects of this remarkable change. [ have yet 
to see the first Greeley Democrat who thinks 
and will acknowledge that he has been con- 





verted. They flatly deny the soft impeachment. 
They fail to exhibit the fruits meet for repent- 
ance. I have to hear of the first instance of 
one of them advocating the suppression of the 
ku-klux, favoring mixed schools, mixed juries, 
the right of the colored man to ride in’ public 
conveyances, and be entertained at hotels and 
drinking-saloons on an equal footing with the 
white man. To come right down to the crucial 
test which is Mr. Sumner’s pet, there has been 
no instance within my knowledge of a converted 
man inviting a negro to dinner in this region; 
and [ know of none who would accept an invi- 
tation to dine at a table where a negro was to 
appear as a guest. Such facts cannot be argued 
down. There has been no conversion, and the 
acceptance of the amendments to the constitu- 
tion by these fellows is of the same kind as the 
acceptance of the situation by a man in prison. 
The law and the facts are against them and they 
must accept—there is nothing else they can do. 
But while Mr. Sumner is so elated with his 
new companions, and as much charmed with his 








ly publish a card explaining his plans. 


bunch of snakes as Mary was with her little lamb 


another consideration is suggested, and you will 
desire to know what the rebels think of Mr. 
Sumner. I do not find much change of opinion 
in regard to him except such as would naturally 
result from changed relations caused by his 
own act. That he should detach himself from 
the body of his old associates who have been 
engaged in overturning Southern institutvons 
and patriarchal society, and spreading devasta- 
tion and misery through quiet homes and happy 
and virtuous peoples ani States, as they view 
it, is naturally considered by them the first step 
in the direction of reason and repentance. The 
separation from the main body, they think, en- 
ables them to throw the Democratic lariat over 
the horns of the monster, which will render him 
powerless for mischief in the future, and atford 
the means of effectually taming him in time. In 
this view he has helped them; but they don’t be- 
lieve much in his repentance of his sins of abo- 
litionisin and miscegenation, and they scout with 
fearful imprecations every one of the measures 
which he has championed in behalf of the col 

ored race. Joe Bradley, Jim Berret and Bishop 


Pinckney are in no danger of 


Charles Sumner just yet, and his allegation that 


Worslipping 


they have been regenerated is not received as a 
compliment at all. 
THE FRANKING ABUSES. 

Do newspaper readers ever become puzzled 
at the statements they sce in print? In the 
Democratic journals | see accounts of the tons 
of documents which are sent out from the eapi- 
tal through the mails free by Harlan and Chand- 
ler, and am taught by the comments appended 
what a damnable thing it is; and the mathemat- 
ical man of the World, I believe, is able to com- 
pute to a day the time it will take to ruin the 
infamous business is not 


country if the sup- 


pressed. And then Ltarn to Republican papers 
Raadall 


have sent out the same amount, or a halt 


and learn from them that Fenton and 
-i-ton, 
more, or perhaps less—I forget which—and are 
instructed that the business is shockingly ime 
moral, and that no country can long survive 
such degeneracy. If L may be fraud on such a 


matter 1 would say that the evidence favors 
both sides as to the fact of the documents being 
sent, but which has the advantage in number of 
tons I cani ot tell—those who receive the docu- 
ments probably find them heavy enough to in- 
duce a belief in the highest figures. The prac- 
tice is a very old one, and Me. Greeley formerly 
denounced it; but since he became a reform 
candidate if he has ad‘nonished his man Fenton 
to desist it has not been made public; and the 
warning has had no perceptible effect upon that 
Mr. Fenton 


is a close imitator of Doolittle, except in the 


Senator's practice. As a reformer 
manner of quitting the stage—a performance in 
which the latter gentleman has excelled the cel- 
brated Ravel troupe. 

THE DOOLITTLE COPTON SPECULATION. 

By the way, did) you notice in the denial of 
Doolittle that, before making it, he admits send- 
whether his 
tiled 


Finding no papers he becomes vociferous in as- 


ing to Washington to ascertain 


name was on any of the papers here? 


would 
had 
improper papers could make a denial without 


serting his innocence; but it seem its 


though a man who Anew he never signed 
hunting the files for what never was there; or, 
does it not look so in Boston? 
SCHURZ’S ACCOUNTS. 
A morning paper states, what LT have reason 
to think is true, that Carl Schurz is at last to 
be called npon to close his accounts as Minister 
the balance which = stands 


to Spain and pay 


against him. ‘The balance is not large; but so 
energetic a reformer ought not to have let his 
account remain unclosed and overdyawn for ten 
bad. Mr. S. 


claimed and drew 31000 per month for twelve 


years—because the example is 
months and ten days. He was at his post tive 
months and six days, and the balance of the 
time, or a portion of it, was spent in Washing- 
doubt 
with patriotic intent. But yet there are not maiy 
ottice-seckers 
per month while hanging about the capital im- 


ton engineering for another ottice — no 


so fortunate as to draw S1000 


portuning the executive for something else: and 
the facts do not look well for an intense re- 
tormer. White absent during the seven months 
out of the twelve the full salary was paid to 
the acting minister. These tacts are official and 
reliable, and show that the ex-minister was not 
an economical investment for the goverament, 
and that his offence against ‘good taste,” as the 
Tribune will style it, is not much less than 
Doolittle’s. 


PHE WOMEN AT WORK. 
A new feature in campaigning at the national 
the 


favor of Grant and Wilson, for the purpose of 


capital is the organization of Women in 
bringing their great moral and intellectual intlu- 


ence to bear on the canvass, A society has 
been formed here, composed of active and ener- 
getic women, with Mrs. Harens for secretary, 
and they are busy as bees compiling documents 
to expose the Inconsistency and heartlessness of 
the Democratic candidate, whieh are to be cir- 
culated all through the country. ‘The scheme is 
favored by Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
Livermore, all the 


the suffrage movement, with the single excep- 


and prominent leaders ot 


tion of Anna Dickinson, who is reported ta- 
vorable to Greeley and Whitelaw Reid. 


HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEWS FROM MAINE ? 


times within a few days and the answer is, ‘Just 
as IT expected.” But’ how magnificently the 
people of New England stand to their princi- 
ples! "Tis 
Doolittle, Blair, Welles, and a 
office-holders, went off, and 


as in the days of Johnson, when 


few thousand 
many thought a 
new deal was coming—but it all ended in smoke. 
Now, a few office-seckers and soreheads have 
but the® votes 


yone with a tremendous noise, 


come inas aforetime, and the world moves in 
its usual orbit. 
THE PROSPECT SOUTH. 

A Southern gentleman, who has travelled ex- 
tensively of late, and who is well acquainted 
South, is justin from Texas. He reports the 
colored vote as absolutely solid for Grant, the 
break being too insignificant for consideration. 
He was in North Carolina at the] ate clection, 
and in his county there was only a single col- 
ored vote in faver of the Dolby Varden ticket. 
The course of Andy Johnson in Tennessee las 
broken the Geecley line there, upset all the nice 
arrangements for the distribution of spoil which 
tora moment looked so flattering; and that por- 
tion of the sage’s tenement which was construct 
ed in that State has been pulled down before his 
friends could accept the invitation to come in 
This gentleman thinks Texas the 
the 


and occupy. 


only doubtful State in the South, with 


chances there in favor of Grant. SeLuyY. 


——— 


BRIEF NOTES. 





Grace Greenwood says the Yo-Semite is “A 
great hollow mockery of wild, vague, extrave- 
gant hopes—the biggest man-trap inthe world : 

Samuel B. Noyes, Esq., makes the address 
at the Plymouth County Agricultural Fair, 4% 


Bridgewater, on the 27th inst. It will be well 
done. 

Miss Sarah B. Morton, of Plymouth 
ate of our Salem Normal School), has been ten- 
dered, and has accepted, a position in the State 


i orade 


Normal School at Farmington, Maine. 
Judgment has been rendered against 
Charles W. Felt, editor of the English-Amert- 
can, & newspaper published in London, for live! 
against a Mr. Decosta, but no sentence has y°% 
been pronounced. 
Major Jones, late State Constable, ias beet 


appointed by Gov. Washburn trial-justice of 


juvenile offenders under the law of the last leg- 
islature, giving concurrent jurisdiction in suctt 
cases with judges of probate. It is a good s€- 
lection. 

The disposal of the Coliscum property by # 
concert, ball and six preferred tickets, has been 
abandoned, under legal advice, as trenching upon 
the statute against lotteries. Mr. Gilmore will, 
however, present a grand musical entertains 
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Mr. J. B. Campbell, who has recently re- 


moved his studio from Springfield to this city, 
has just completed an excellent life-size crayon 
portrait of the Hon. Henry Wilson, which is on 
exhibition for a few days at the Baptist book- 
rovis, Opposite the Tremont House. 


A very gracetul address is that of Hon. Wil- 
liam Whiting before the combined literary so- 
cieties of Colby University, delivered in July 
last, and which has been put in handsome print 
isin ti tage, It may be termed ‘Sug- 
gestions” for the largest mental work,” and 
abounds in eloquent passages of really practi- 
cal value to every student. 


The ‘abolition of slavery is- about to be agi- 
ted in Spain, which will doubtless terminate in 
the death of slavery throughout all the Spanish 
We 
looked with horror upon the existence o° slavery 


colonies. ‘This we are rejoiced to hear. 
in our own land, but of course it was no more 
Hasten the 
gvod day when the sky shall look down upon no 


ota sin than it is in other countries. 


siave! 

Botlin’s Bower was reopened on Thursday eve- 
ning. Addresses were made by Henry C. Dane, 
and Miss Jennie Collins. 
Anna Mahah Hyers, soprano, and Emma Idassa 
Mr. J. Fred Sayer, jr., read 
the Poor House.” 


There was music by 


Hyers, contralto. 

“Over the Hill to 
women and their triends, mainly, tilled the capa- 
hall. 
has been added to the attractions. 


Young 


cious A reading-room, well supplied, 


An English paper says the lad who was once 
prince imperial of France has grown into a long, 
lank fellow, with swarthy complexion, and a 
long, narrow, unprepossessing face. He parts 
his hair inthe middie. There are some elements 
of strength about his face, and we should not 
wonder at his trying some day to claim a throne. 
He grows more and more like his mother, but 
has not the slightest resemblance to his reputed 
father, Louis Napoleon. 

From the monthly report of the Superintend- 
ent of the Public Library it appears that the 
total number of books taken out during the 
month of Auzust was 30,028, the average daily 
Since May Ist, 131,090 vol- 
umes have been taken out, against 106,791 for 
the same period last year. During the past 
month 1041 volumes and 1230 pamphlets have 


issue being 1198. 


been added to the library, which now contains 


wt. 


196,373 231 


bound volumes and 103,239 pamphlets. 


Admitted to the Bar.—On motion of Edwin 
Morton, Esy., Mr. Henry A. Brown was ad- 
mitted to practice in all the courts of the Com- 
monwealth.— Advertiser. 

Mr. Brown (colored), formerly a student in 
Mr. Morton's ottice, completed his studies at 
the Harvard Law School, and has now been ad- 
mitted to the by Mr. 
Justice Wells of the Supreme Court. In the 
office, in the school, and at his examination, he 


bar upon examination 


acquitted himself creditably, and we trust he is 


to have a sphere of wide usefulness at the 


South, where he intends to practice. 


“The Lite and Public Services of Hon. Henry 
Wilson,” is the tithe of a handsome book, which 
comes from B. B. Russell of this city, and is 
“sold only by canvassing agents.” lon. Thom- 
as Russell and Rev, Elias Nason are the authors. 
it has been well prepared, and readers will find 
in it a yery interesting account of Senator Wil- 
son's early lift, as well as a careful history ot 
Indeed, the Sen- 


ator’s career is almost like a romance, such has 


his public lite and services. 


deen his rapid rise from the bench of hard toil 
to the seat of a senator, and soon to that of the 
Vice-President. Biographies like this are in- 
centives to the young to be diligent, truthful, 
cheerful and respecttul. Wilson 


done the world greater good than becoming a 


Senator has 


senator—he has afforded a meritorious exam- 
ple. 

In the death of Bishop Eastburn, the Epis- 
copal church has lost one of its noblest, purest 
and most learned divines, and the diocese ot 
Massachusetts, especially, a pastor zealous all 
through his episcopate of nearly thirty years, 
faith as handed down 
reformers, 


integrity of the 
and 


for the 
from the English 
and throu them, from the apostles themselves. 
He was a geademan of the old school, of tine 
address, aud courtly manners, genial and sym- 
pathizing towards Christian brethren, hostile to 
believed were seeking to 


continental 


aone but such as he 
impair the integrity of the faith of that venera- 
ble church whereia he and they were alike 


members. Conservative. in church and state, 


umong those callea radical, he was ever as loyal 
to his country as he was to those evangelical 
principles for which the English reformers gave 
their bodies to be burned. He was consecrated 
sishop, December 2, Is4z, and died, Wednes- 


elay, Sept. 11, aged about 70 years. 

We certainly fully appreciate the good wishes 
and kivdly mention of our professional brethren 
in these upsolicited notices since our last issue : 


The Boston Commonwealth, one ot the best 

papers in the State, pure in tone, sound In sen- 
timent, has been enlarged. — New Bedford Mer- 
cur. 
The Commonwealth.—Mr. Charles W. Slack’s 
able paper, on beginning a new volume, is 
greatly enlarged and improved, and bids fair to 
become even a gredter tavorite with its readers 
than ever betore.— Boston News. 

Che Commonwealth wewspaper has been en- 
larged so as to contain eight columns more of 
matter. ‘There is no increase in the price, and 
none necd tear any deterioration in the quality 
of its contents because the quantity is increased. 

Boston Draily Advertiser. 

The Boston Commonwealth commenced its 
eleventh volume oy its last issue. The journal, 
through its independence, and fearless advocacy 
of right, with its clear, Heat typography, is one 
of the most enjoyable and attractive papers in 
the CONNITY. ~~ Worcester Palladium. 

The Commonwealth gives gratitving evidence 
of prosperity and of enterprise by an enlarge- 
ment of its pages this week to an amount equiv- 
alent to eight columns of its former size. [ts 
subscribers, and the public generally, will be 


yuuch benetitted by this liberality. —Saturday 


Kreainy Gazette. 
Phe ot the Boston secular weeklies- 
the Commenicalthzappeared last week jo an 
enlarged and soinew init improved form. [tis 
well conducted by Mr. Slack, and it gathers upa 
elass of interesung matter through the week 
that cannot be tound so well presented anywhere 


fest 


else. —Nalem Gazette. 

The Commonwealth. —Meessrs, Slack & Son 
have brought out their readable weekly news- 
paper enlarged and much improved in appear: 
anee. This evidence of prosperity as gratitying 
to the many friends of this paper, which has a 
tield of its own, which the Messrs. Slack pro- 
pose to cultivate with re newed Vigor. ; 
om moniwealth is always readable, sometimes 
brilliant, but never dull or stupid. —~ Boston 


Journal. 


Che Boston Commonwealth—a newspaper 
the conductors of which have studiously avoid- 
ed the publication pf anything to weaken the 
mind or sap the morats of the reading public— 
has been enlarged so that & now contains eight 
columns on a page. More space will now be 
agtorded tor displaying the peculiar execilences 
at the ¢ 
a wet-printed, well-selected and ably-edited pa- 
per thar every body wanted to read.— Boston 

rans af 

: Phe Basta Commonwealth.—This long and 
well-established weekly journal issues to-day 
Aumber one of its eleventh volume. The editor, 
Mr. Charles W. Slack, produces a paper strong- 
iy individualized by its independence and the 
fearless advocacy of what the editor conscien- 
tiously believes, and with which sentiments we 
nearly always agree. The admirable typo- 
2 raphical appearance of the Common wealth, and 
the attractive manner in which its matter Is im- 
posed’, are ev idences of excellent taste and long 
eXperiesice, -Boston Globe. 

Cle Co,imonicealth newspaper has announced 
yolume cleyenin an enlarged size. If anybody 
wants a livedy. independent, spicy, fearless, 
wide-awake and gble-cdited weekly paper, with 
the best selection of miscellaneous reading and 
original essays, with a carefully arranged com- 
pendium of the news of tae day, they should 
subscribe for the Commonweadih of Boston, 
edited by Charles W. Slack. It is gew one ot 
the largest of the weekly papers, and its typo- 
graphy is unexceptionable, an important desid- 
eratum in these newspaper days of small type, 
and poor atthat. It is pleasant to know that 
the Commonwealth reeeives, as it justly de- 
serves, a very liberal share of public patronage. 
One very enjoyable feature exists in regard to 
the Commonwealth, which but few publishers 
realize to the extent that Brother Siack does, 
which is, that all who commence taking the 

Commonwealth keep right along taking it.— 
PiymoutheMemorial. 


TPA 


Uamonwealth, which has always been | 
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Business Notes. 
Organ atudents have some capital facilities at 
the New England Conservatory. 
The ‘Hall treadle” is what should be on every 
sewing-machine. See advertisement. 
Never overlook the city advertisements. They 
are often pregnant with valuable hints to the cit- 
izens. 


Mr. M. H. Sargent puts his ‘Boston Lee- 


tures” volume in attractive form before the 
public. 
The Paris table-sugar of S. S. Peirce has a 


very excellent reputation, and can be warmly 
commended to American tastes. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker offer 
some very fine winter underclothing, this week, 
with furnishing goods, generally, of extra ex- 
vellence. 

Mr. George A. Fenno commences his fall 
campaign with a packed store of youth's gar- 
His merits are well sung weekly in 
flowing verse. 


ments, 


Messrs. C. W. Kennard & Co., opposite the 
Park street church, have opera-glasses which 
have long been a desideratum—light in weight, 
small in size, and of powerful lenses, and just 
the thing for artists, tourists, and the opera at- 
tendant. 

Messrs. Goldthwait, Snow & Knight have in- 
deed *ta magnificent stock” of carpetings in a 
sumptuous store; but the latter carries no extra 
cost with it to the purchaser. For variety of 
designs and choiceness of quality their assort- 
ment cannot be excelled anywhere. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. are daily receiving large 
lines of fureign and American dress goods suit- 
able for fall wear. Messrs. J., M. & Co. are in 
correspondence with the most skillful designers 
and manufacturers, and their assortment is com- 
posed of the latest and most fashionable pat- 
terns. 

The steamers ‘Massasoit” and “Stamford” 
are to have harbor excursions to-morrow, which 
will give rest and relief to hundreds of over- 
worked and can't-get-away-during-the week peo- 
ple, who may try their superior accommodations. 
The particulars will be found in our entertain- 
ment column. 


wre 


Messrs. Bent & Bush, 273 and 275 Washing- 
ton street, the public will be glad to learn, have 
received an unusually fine assortment of gossa- 
mer and felt hats for the fall trade, which they 
are now opening, as will be seen by their adver- 
tisement. The best makes, and the latest styles, 
aud all of the best materials, can always be pro- 
cured of Messrs. Bent & Bush. 

Jackson & Co., Albion building, are prepared 
tor fall trade, as usual, with an abundant, choice 
and entirely distinctive stock of goods in their 
There are hats of the new 
and foreign manufacture ; 
and Dunlap hats, and the 


various specialties. 
styles, of domestic 
the famous Amidon 
Gossamer hat of their own designing, being no- 
table. The numerous other styles are also 
abundantly represented, and of caps, riding- 
hats, soft hats, and, indeed, every desirable 
kind of a hat, their salesmen are able to  pro- 
duce specimens. 

Messrs. Uliver Ditson & Co. have just issued 
the ‘“‘Gems of Strauss,” 
tion of the dance music of this eminent compo- 
ser of waltzes, quadrilles, mazurkas, polkas and 


being a choice collec- 


galops. ‘The music is agranged for the piano, 
and in the collection will found the most 
popular and best-known of his compositions— 


be 


hame a household 
addition there are 
from the works of 
his brothers, Joseph and Edward. The book is 
embellished with a tine lithograph of Johann 
Strauss, and it is sold at avery reasonable rate. 


those which have made _ his 
In 


some Compositions selected 


word in this country. 


The third season of the South End Lecture 
Course will begin on Monday evening, October 
7th, in the Church of the Disciples. ‘The lect- 
turers announced are Wendell Phillips, R. J. 
De Cordova, James T. Fields, George William 
Curtis, Frederick Douglass, Edward E. Hale, 
W. B. Wright, James Freeman Clarke, W. H. 
H. Murray, Edmund Yates, Robert Collyer. 
Carl Schurz, and Anna E. Dickinson, a strong 
list. Hannah C. Richmod will give one reading, 
and Mr. H.C. Barnabee afeoncert. Tickets are 
now ready. See advertisement. 

Mr. John C. Loring, at the eligible store car- 
ner of ‘Tremont row and Pemberton square, is 
offering some goods for ladies which should 
Elegant grena- 


so Cents per 


command their warm favor. 


dines, for instance, which cost 
yard, he is selling at 15 cents. 

to do by purchasing a whole bankrupt stock. 
These goods are of the very best quality, and 
may be laid in for next season's use, as 
they cannot go out of style. We advise the la- 
dies to give Mr. Loring a call, and observe his 


happy attentions to customers and very supe- 


This he is able 


well 


rior goods at the lowest prices. 

To a large and widely-varied stock of dry 
goods, Messrs. A. Hamilton & Co., at their com- 
modious Devonshire and Federal street store, 
corner of Franklin, supplement the specialty of 
shawls. These beautiful draperies, of every torm 
and color, from the plain and prosaic mills of our 
own State to the delicate weaving and tracery of 
fair fingers in Circassia, Persia, Cashmere, and 
wherever else in Oriental lands this fabrication 
has won fame, are spread in infinite variety 
upon counters and frames, so that we have a 
complete exhibit of what the shawl-world can 
produce. The trade and, we presume, individ- 
ual buyers, will be welcome to inspect these 
beautitul garments, and of Course to buy with- 
out limit at very reasonable prices. 


Musie Notes. 

A new musical organization, to be called the 
‘Beethoven Quintette Club,” has been formed 
of the best material, and will shortly issue their 
prospectus. 
Camilla Urso, the celebrated violinist, has 
just returned trom Europe, but it is doubttu- 
whether she will give any concerts the coming 
season, as she has engagements in London early 
in the spring. 

The National College of Music, at Tremont 
Temple, with Thomas Ryan as Director, and 








Phe | instruction. 


| 
} 











the Mendelssohn Quintette Club as the back- 
bone, will afford the best opportunity for ali 
students in music to receive thorough practical 


Dr. Tourjee will shortly announce a series ot 
afternoon concerts under the patronage of the 
New Engiand Conservatory of Music. They 
will consist of orchestral and miscellaneous 
pertormances of a popular character, and tick- 
ets will be at popular prices, 

The reopening of Tremont Temple is an- 
nounced for Tuesday evening, the 24th inst. 
he hall has undergone a thorough renovation. 
Phe Mendelssohn quintette club will celebrate 
the oecasion by a first-class concert, the partics 
ulars of which will be found elsewhere. 

Dramatic Notes, 
THE “GLOBE.” 

It has been erroneously ‘announced that the 
Lydia Thompson Troupe are to open an engage- 
ment at the Globe on the l6th inst. This Troupe 
will appear here on the $0th, and the regular 
dramatic season will begin three weeks later, 
October 21. There will, however, be a prelim- 
inary dramatic season, commencing next Tues- 
day evening, in which most, if not all, the com- 
pany willappear, in Morton’s fine old comedy of 
“Speed the Piough”; and one of its early fea- 
tures will be the new play of The Bells,” which 
is havingsucha successtul run in New York. A 
detailed announcement will be found in another 
cojunn. : 

THE ‘MUSEUM. 

This theater is ia the height of its comedy 
season, and crowded nightly. ‘Masks and 
Faves,” ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” and :*Men of 
the Day,” baye thus far been given this week— 
all produced most creditably. 

THE **BQSTON. 


Book” have held the bo 
to fairly constituted audiences. 

THE “ST. JAMES.” : 

This establishment will be opened next Mon- 

day evening for the representation of a new sen- 

sational drama by Mr. W.S. Higgins, entitled 

“Out of the Fire.” Mr. W. H. Clarke is the 


manager. 
IN GENERAL. 


Edwin Booth will produce Shakespeare's ‘‘King 
John” with great splendor, at his theater, be- 
fore next spring. 

A Chicago correspondent writes: “I will 
mention a fact simply as evidence that the relig- 
ious world moves too. A magnificent theater 
has just been opened here—rebuilt from the 
ruins cf last October—McVicker’s, I mean. Our 
ablest philosopher and divine, owing to the pe- 
culiar circumstances attending the great dis- 
aster, and for the lack of a better place, preached 
all last winter, spring, and a part of the summer, 
in the. Michigan Avenue Theater. Of course 
the step excited remark and opposition, but 
great good seemed to result from it, and no 
harm; and now a harmonious arrangement has 
been made to continue the same service during 
the coming winter at McVicker’s. 

In the year 1829 a beautiful and highly-en- 
dowed young girl, just out of her teens, made a 
triumphant debut at the Odéon, Paris, as Isa- 
belle de France, in ‘‘Lancastre.”, Her name 
was Mdlle. Charton. At the very height of her 
triumph the jealous hand of a man flung into 
her face some aquafourtis, whereby she nearly 
lost her sight, and her beauty was destroyed 
forever. Mdlle. Charton pardoned the coward, 
and withdrew from the stage. She sank inty 
penury and oblivion; but two or three friends 
lightened the first, and showed she was not al- 
together forgotten. The poor lady who came 
on the dramatic world with such brilliant prom- 
ise was recently carried to her grave—the fosse 
commune—the pauper’s grave. One actor fol- 
lowed her thither out of respect, namely, M. 
Delatosse, of the Belvilie Theater. 











About-Town Notes. 

THE PIANOFORTE BUSINESS OF VOSE AND SONS. 
Any one will be well repaid by a visit to the 
pianoforte establishments of Messrs. Vose & 
Sons, at 506 Washington street, and 524, 526 
and 528 Harrison avenue. Four stories are oc- 
cupied at the former place. The first story is 
used as_a wareroom, where thirty elegant, 
seven-octave rosewood-framed pianos are con- 
stantly exposed for sale. Their prices vary 
from $425 to 3675. They are overstrung, with 
French actions, top dampers, and all the mod- 
ern improvements. ‘The other stories are used 
as tuning, varnishing and general finishing 
rooms, the heavy part of the work being done 
on Harrison avenue. With the exception of 
the actions, which are made at Cambridge, and 
the cases, which are manufactured at Leomin- 
ster, the work is all done in the two above- 
named establishments of the firm. One hun- 
dred men are employed, who turn out from 
thirty-five to forty complete pianos a week. 
I'he pianos of Messrs. Vose & Sons rank among 
the best in the country, and they have received 
numerous gold medals and diplomas for the ex- 
cellence of their work. Their trade, which 
extends over the whole country, necessitated 
the manufacture of at least 1,000 pianos in the 
year 1871, and only one New England firm has 
exceeded that number. They claim to sell a 
first-class piano for less cash than any firm in 
the country, and they also lease pianos on most 
reasonable terms. ‘Their manufactory on Har- 
rison avenue consists of a large building five 
stories high, and the work is done almost en- 


tirely by hand. The firm consists of James W. 





have bathed in the ocean; had our tramp in the 
woods; been serious at ‘‘ Oak Bluffs.” if we 
could; had our excursions long and short; our 
roughing of it, also, to such as like it, and we 
do—so do some who to all appearance are made 
of salt or sugar, dissolving easily, and are the 
tougher for such temporary dissolution. But 
now comes the season when pleasure waits on 
appetite. We are writing, let us say here, in 
the treble staff. The laws below are sisters to 
the laws above—physieal responds to spiritual, 
as the bass to the air. We return not hungry, 
only for a newdiet. So with the cricket's chirp 
and the winds of autumn, with the invigoration 
that comes with cool weather, we have returned 
to us also the appetite fur elaborated texts, the 
hunger for ideas. The soul, like the mouth ot 
a young bird, is wide open for nutriment. 

So gathered the familiar faces, and otherwise, 
at the Parker-Fraternity hall, to hear this open- 
ing sermon by John Weiss. Lecture commit- 
tees and associations without fixed shepherds 
are apt to open a course, as this did, with a 
bright name. It always appears to me, how- 
ever, as if the Sundays of early fall were 
the hours for ‘second-rates,” reserving the 


are the world’s children wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light. 
could say free religion has no second-rates ; 
everywhere, the world over, creeps in the man 
without a wedding-garment. 
this respect, however, as well as in every other, 
is an improvement on the evangelical, where 


but 


mediocrity gets sugar-coated with gospel and 
psalms, and is submitted to with a tortitude that 
astonishes an outsider. Perhaps it is another 
name for penance, and counted as a virtue, or a 
fruit meet for repentance. It seems inappro- 
priate to call the utterances from the free relig- 
ious platform “sermons,” as trom habit one is 
apt to. A sermon, as we would define one, is 
an appeal from the pulpit to the sinner to be 
reconciled to God; a thing utterly meaningless 
to & rational man, and seems to be useful even 
in the church only as it is illogical and evangeli- 
cally out of place. 

On this occasion Mr. Weiss’s discourse was 
a perfect specimen of unadulterated free-reli- 
gious thought. We do not mean by pertect 
that it was humanly unsurpassable -- for we 
think we could paint its lily a little, and gild its 
gold, though we could not grow the one or mine 
the other—but that the discourse was altogether 
radical and anti-evangelical. It an 
now, since we heard that discourse, and we havc 
been ruminating it ever since. The 
wealth, enlarged, as it ought to be, lies in our 
lap, with its blank margin covered with pencil 


is hour, 


Common- 


notes, more-or-less abbreviated, of some of’ the 
points made by the preacher. They begin with 
the subject. As we have it, it reads : 
imperfect views concerning God's providence ; 


“Certain 


otherwise expressed by the notes, aided by 
memory, it was, ‘Prayer considered; the co- 
ercing or pursuading of God;” repelling the 
accusation of blasphemy at Prot. Tyndall's hap- 
py suggestion of putting prayer to a practical 
test—he having suggested building hospitals, in 
some of which to use the human means that 
science and experience taught, in others to cur: 
by the prayers of good men, intimating a dispo- 
sition to bet his money two to one on the tor- 
mer. In the course of Mr. Weiss’s remarks 
and his apt illustrations, he effectually made it 
out that the evangelicals were the blasphemers, 
and not Tyndall or the free relizionists. 

It would not be interesting to transcribe these 
marginal notes, which have somewhat disfigured 
our Commonwealth, for it would seem an at- 





Vose, who has been in the business over thirty 
years, and his two sons, Irving B. and Willard | 
A. Their salesrooms are furnished in elegant | 
style, and polite attendants are always ready to | 


exhibit their various instruments. We advise | 
any that wish to purchase a really first-class | 
piano to give them a call. They are reliable | 
men, and their word can be depended upon. 

A MODEL DRY GOODS BAZAAR. 

The Journal truthfully remarks: “Of the 
thousands of ladies from the city and the town | 
who crowd Washington street every pleasant | 
afternvon for the purpose of purchasing and 
admiring the luxuries as well as the substantials 
and necessary articles of dress, few find greater | 
ittractions, finer goods, more beautiful siden | 
ind designs at more satisfactory rates, than | 
those who visit the large and elegant salesrooms 
of Messrs. Churchill, Watson & Co., on the | 
corner of Winter and Washington streets. ‘The | 
large window on Washington street displays a 
very tempting lot of choice wrought white goods, | 
edgings and insertings, and the corner window | 
is tilled with samples of the new ‘*Melrose Ab- 
bey” alpacas and mohairs which the house just 
now makes a specialty. Entering the store ev- 
ery arrangement fur the comfort and conven- 
ience of the visitors is apparent. The goods 
are displayed with neatness and taste, and 
though every shelf and niche is filled, the ever- 
ready and attentive clerks speedily produce a 
full assortment of the particular line of goods 
The as- 








| 
of which the customer is in search. 
sortment of dress goods this season comprises | 
the latest novelties not only of American, but | 
of French and English manufacture, and is the 
largest and best which this well-known firm 
have ever opened. Every variety of fabric, 
cotton, linen, wool or silk, and from the coars- 
est to the finest grades of each, wrought in 
warp and woof, of all the delicate shades and 
tints known to the dyer’s art, is offered to the 
admiration of feminine eyes. Then the thou- 
sand-and-one ingenious devices of ribbons, vel- 
vets and other silken novelties for trimmings 
can be found in their department, which is com- 
plete in itself. Shawls of the most beautiful 
designs and costly fabric from across the seas 
tind their place with the more common ‘‘Middle- 
sex” and other grades of American wool. This 
large stock also includes a complete line of cot- 
ton and linen domestic goods; sheetings and 
shirtings from all the best manufacturers; linens 
trom the finest looms of Ireland, and all the 
goods which go to make up a complete assort- 
ment of dry goods the customer will find in this 
spacious store, in quantity and quality to their 
perfect satisfaction. 





PARKER-FRATERNITY MATTERS. 
John Weiss preached in the Parker-Fraternity 
hall, last Sunday morning, it being the com- 
mencement of the fall meetings in that place. 
As usual on such occasions, as the friends gath- 
ered, there was much hand-shaking and friend- 
ly recognitions of returned faces after a two 
months’ eclipse. Many were a shade darker 
tor their summer experiences, but all, old and 
young, seemed to have on a fresh polish, a 
somewhat newer look than they generally de- 
parted with when our horizon closed in without | 
them in the early days of summer. If a little 
vider the shadow was imperceptible; the satis- 
faction of being at home again was so manifest 
in their faces that the shades of evening or of 
fast-passing hours did not show. ‘Time writes 
no wrinkles” to mark seasons; such are percep- 
tible only in periods more ar less long, in dec- 
ades rather than quarterly. 
Returning autumn to us has charms not asso- 
ciated with the other seasons as they come and | 
go, each splendidly unique, each with its strong | 
points; but tous, All hail! September! True, 
itis piping hot as we write—dog-days lingering 
in its lap; but how easily one discounts the 
cooler days which are near, like fast maturing | 














notes of hand! The invigorating influence of | 
October is only a few weeks off—sure to be met 
without protest or defalcation—so 
‘As the sun, 
Ere it rises, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirit | 
OF great events stride on before the events, | 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” } 
We will make believe, then, October, or, at! 
any rate, write autumnally; and who knows but 
“Qld Probabilities” may make this thought pro- 
phetic, and be a fact before these words are | 
read in print? In this hour of perspiration I 
will say, ‘‘So let it be!” — ; | 





Mr. Joseph Proctor and ‘The Red Pocket- 


During the preceding weeks, to many a vaca- 


 erings of this society in its present hall. 


| Memorial meeting-house”—where it is expect- 


| defaulted. 


tempt at reporting, which we do not propose: 
first, because we couldn't; and, second, becaus 
Mr. Weiss can be reported hardly by himselt— 
he must be listened to. Our object has been 
merely tospeak of the occasion. The discourse 
was avery able one, and was listened to with 
alert attention and favorably commented on by 
the friends at the close of the meeting; and we 
think the general sentiment was expresesd by 
Gilman Joslin, whom we heard say to some per- 
sons he was talking with, ‘It paid to come.” 

This season will be a closing one to the gath- 
Their 
new building, which is expected to be ready for 
them by spring, is growing into shape on Berke- 
ley street, to be called, we think, the “Parker- 


ed the society will renew its strength; where, 
with its platform of free thougtht and the pres- 
tige of its name, it will be more of a power 
than was possible in the little hall which it has 
It has 
“May its shadow 


used for several years past. brains, 
courage and some money. 
never be less.” Our impression is it never will 


be. SHADOWS. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 





Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
In the United States district court, Monday, 
W. H. Wadleigh, defaulting teller of the Mer- 
chants’ bank, who was out on $25,000 bail, was 


Mr. D. Jackson Bigelow, of the firm of Thomp- 
son, Bigelow & Brown, died in this city, on ‘Tucs- 
day afternoon, of typhoid fever and liver com- 
plaint, after a severe sickness of three weeks. 

Harris S. Russell was arrested in Charlestown, 
Monday, on suspicion of robbing letters in the 
postoffice of that city, where he was employed 
as clerk. 

Samuel S. Green, the oldest citizen of Cam- 
bridge, died on Monday, aged 91. He was post- 
master for several years, having received the ap- 
pointment during the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson, and vecupicd the house in which 
he died for over 60 years, 

A pardon was received at the State Prison 
Saturday for DeForest Peterson, who was sen- 
tenced less than one year ago for a term of two 
years and six months. He is released by show- 
ing that he was legally married to the woman 
with whom he had been living, both parties sup- 
posing that a divorce granted her first husband 
gave her also the right to re-marry. 

A young man named Wm. A. Peabody, em- 


choice for the satisfied or waning appetite, as 
when one provides a feast, the best last; but ever 


We wish we 


Free religion in 














rr 


erties. 
are a little too sharp to waste tar when it will sel 
for $2 a gallon, the troubles coming from the 
it was considered of no value. 


The only 
gas. 


highwayman named John J. Richardson. 


presenting a pistol, with the traditional demand, 
“Your money or your lite!” taking $185. 
next demanded a ride near the same place, 


a pistol-shot at the head of the offender. © When 
found by the officers he was beating his mother. 
The money taken from Bullock was found on 
his person. 
MAINE. 
N.S. Harlow, a druggist of Bangor, was fined 
330 and costs, on the complaint of Hastings 
Strickland, for violating the liquor law. The 
evidence showed that Strickland purchased of 
Harlow some gin to use for the asthma. and 
atterward entered a complaint with 
Wheelwright. Mr. Strickland’s action is severe- 
ly denounced by all citizens, especially those of 
lis own party, he being one of the Demucratic 
candidates for the legislature. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


WoL Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
inything better. 


Moss-Rost Bups and LILY-OF-VALLEY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & OTis, Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets, 


FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!! —From our 
own greenlouses—tresh every morning. 
CALDER & Ors, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 


The genuine HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE TABLE 
SAUCE how so generally in use in families, can be ob- 
tained of all good grocers. You have but to try a 
single bottle to become its reference. It is the cheap- 
est, at the sume time that it is the best. 


OLD OR NEwW.—You can always obtain fresh or 
new CIGARS that a fortnight betore were in HA- 
VANA, or you can have them that have got dry and 
rich with age, from our large stock. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
99 Washington street. 


Loss OF APPETITE, heartburn, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, mental and physical 
lebility and melancholy, are caused by a disarrange- 
inent of the digestive organs. To thoroughly master 
these symptoms, WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYsPEp- 
SIA ts the only prompt, eficient and saferemedy. H.G. 
Wirrk, Proprietor, 107 Washington street, Bostow 
Price $1.00 per bottle. 

THE AUTUMN.— 

The Autumn has returned once more; 

The leaves begin to tude; 

The farmer now his grain doth store 

Which Summer suns have made. 
Thousands who've in the country been 

Are found again at home, 

To tell of what they've heard and seen 

While they abroad did roam. 

FENNO, Who “CLOTHES” rv many Boys 

With Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
To “CLOTHE” them still his time cmploys, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


DEATHS. 


\t Bo-ton Highlands. 7th inst.. Mrs. Angelia M., 
Wite of Geo. M. Cloves, and daughter of the late Ezra 
Weeks, aged 35 years and 4 months. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC—Es- 
tablished by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at 
Cremout Temple, Boston. Only artists of high grade 
THOMAS RYAN, Director. 
6in 








ts teachers. 
sepul 

MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGLON ST... 
Bosron.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
hat pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
‘alendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tou has a guarantee fund (of g205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m may4 


ORGAN STUDENTS are provided with un- 
rivalled tucilities at the New England Conserv- 
atory of Masic. Among others, the most eminent 
a new three-manual Pipe Organ, and 
Fall Term 


Inetructors, 

iower rates of tuition than elsewhere. 

pens September 16, 

For ful information, call upon or address for circu- 

Ek. TOURJEE, Director, 
Boston Musie Hall. 


lar, 

seplli 2t 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
154 TREMONT STREET. 

Fall term opens MONDAY, September 16, 

Be Only Four Pupils in a Class..¢¢ 
Pupils received aad classitied on and after Septem- 
ber |. 
study of Tbumony, Theory of Music, Reading at 
~ight. Daily Organ practice free to pupils. 
Evening Clisses in all branches. 

Send for Cireular or apply to 

aug bt JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 
DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street), 
forsale. Itis very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, aud promises well fora per- 
manent investinent, Itis now in tip-top order from 
ittic to basement, and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve reoms, beside Wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way titted for immediate 
vecupation. Can be seen, and further particulars 
siven, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth otlice, 25 Bromtield street. june2z 


SOUTH END LECTURES. 

THIRD SEASON 
Will begin MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 7, at 7 12 
oeclock, at the Church of the Disciples, Brookline 
street, corner Warren avenue, and be continued each 
Monday Evening until January 13. 
Tickets will be ready for sale by A. Williams & Co.. 
corver Washington and School streets, on and after 
Wednesday, Sept. U1, at $5.00, $2.50 and $2.00, accord- 
ing to seats. 
The following Lecturers have been engaged :— 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, W.H. H. MURRAY, 
RoI. De Cokbova, HANNAH ©. RICHMOND 
Javes T. FIntps, (Reading), 
GrornGgeE WM. CURTIS, (To be tilled.) 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, ROBERT COLLYER, 
bk. HALE. (To be tilled.) 





TEACHERS WANTED. 








ployed inthe newspaper departinent at the Bos- 
ton post-office, was arrested Sunday forenoon | 
tor larceny of letters, by Charles Field, special | 
agent at the post-ottice. Several letters were | 
found on him at the time of his arrest. He has | 
been employed in the office ten years, and has 
hosts of triends, who sincerely regret his unfor 
tunate position. 

A theory has been started that the young wo- 
man giving hername as Emma Hackett of Hud- | 
son, N.H., wno jumped into the water trom | 
the Old Colony Railroad wharf a month ago and | 
died at the City Hospital, was Imogene Cole- 
man of Pawtucket, R. 1. Such a person had 
been at work in Foxboro’ and became intimate 
with a man named Frank Lewis, who has sever- 
al wives, and came to Boston with him. 

Hon. A. H. Rice sailed tor Europe in the Cu- 
nard steamship Olympus, Tuesday. He was ac- 
companied down the harbor by a large number 
of personal friends and members of the board cf 
trade. In response to a toast tor the prosperity | 
of Boston, he made an able impromptu address, 
reviewing the commercial development of the 
city, and expressing the belief that in a few 
years the Cunard steamers would sail hence 
every day instead of once a weck. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Brevet Brigadier General Sylvanus Thayer. 
of the United States, engineer corps, dicd at 
his residence in South Braintree, Saturday. 
aged eighty-seven years, forty-five years of 
which were passed in active military service as 
an instructor and superintendent of the United 
States military academy. He was an eccentris 
and generous old bachelor. 

Friday morning a girl fifteen years old, nated 
Mary Nolan, employed at the shoe factory ot 
Green brothers, in Stoneham, was caught in the 
shafting by the hair of the head, and the enti 
scalp torn off, as far down the forehead as the 
eyes, including the eyebrows and ony eyelid. 


j) and to the juncture of the spinal colugan at the 


back of the head. There is a possibijity of her 
recovery. | 
That was a marriage party a littlh/ out of the 
ordinary that assembled at the city/clerk’s office 
in Springtield, Monday afternéon. = Thre: 


| couples, all natives of Bohemia, having eonclud- | 


ed to enter the bonds of matrimony, resolved to | 
do so together, and make a day of it, much £6 the 
discomfitnre of the city clerk, whom jt took | 
twenty-seven Conseculive minutes towrite down 
the names correctly. 

A petition is in circulation in Newburyport. 
which has obtained many signatures, asking that 
the gas works in that city be abated as a nuis- 
ance, as the coal tar runs into the river destroy - 


ing the fish and clams, and impregnating the | 


Wells with its offensive and poisonous props 


j of the bunldiog standing on the e-tate recently pur- 


| Hall til 1 P. Moon SATURDAY. lth of September. 


There will be an examination for the purpose of 
choosing four As-i-tits in the Girls’ High School, at 
the school-house in West Newton street, on WEDNES- 
DAY, Sept. 25. commencing at half-past one o'clock 
Pie salary of the position is one thousand dollars 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


ainda ‘retary of . e iar friend in every Choir, Convention and Singing 
“el tht ‘3 Secre _ ¥ bey the School Committee, _ | Class! Price, $1.30; g13.50 ser doaee. 
Vit Vv C2 2s 8 TO 8, SPARKLING RUBIES! 
CU Let all the Sabbath Schools -ry it. Its Sparkling 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 





An examination of caudidates for admission to the 
jo-ton Normal school will take place on Thursday 
ind Friday, Sept. 26 and 27. Due notice will be given 
of the time and place of the examination. 

Candidates tov admissioa to this school must signi - 
fy. ib Writiug. their intention to teach. A diploma of 
ertduation trom either of the Boston High Sehool- 
~tetllh be Considered evideuce of qualification for ad- 
mission. 

Conaotates for admi-sion, not graduates of the Bos- 
tou High Schools. mu-t pass a satisfactory examina- 
lien in the ordinary Hugh sehool studies, and must 
tlso present eviden-e of good moral character. 

sepuld Zt LARKIN DUNTPON, Head Ma-ter. 





OE Teal bates & C6 vs BOS TON. 


Old Building Materials for Sale. 





Proposals will be received until TUESDAY, sept 
Ith, at 12 o'clock noon, for the purchase and removal 


chased by the City of Boston of John F. Mills. on the 
corber of Commercial street: and South 
The prorty walls abutting on 
The building material~ 
sollte be entirely removed ou or before October 17. 
Ise2. For furtier particulars apply at City surveyor’- 
Ottive. City Mall. The right is reserved to reject all 
proposals 

Proposals to be addressed to Alderman JOHN T 
CLARK. Chairman of the Committee on streets. City 
Mail and marked “Proposals for Old Building Mate- 
rrals.” : It ~eptlt 


southerly 
Market -treet extended. 
estates notto be sold 


other 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 


The Annual Report of the School Committee is 
ready ter distribution, and copies may be had at the 
Rooms of the Board in the City Hall. 

BARNARD CAPEN, 
augol 4t Secretary of the School Committee. 


OF Reo: S270 N:. 
SEWERS. 


c aes ame 
Proposals, sealed with wax. will be received at City 
or building the following sewers: 


Beacon street. 2000 feet, brick, about 36 inch. diameter 
Warren loo rs > 30 - 


Laurel Pat 30 
Easle lw + ie es ls « 
White su00 16 
Sherman 4) pipe 12 #6 


Otis place - Zu wood 


l2 inches square 
The right reserved to reject any proposal tr 


'o be 


The answer is that the gas company 


soil which was saturated with it years ago when 
nuis- 
ance now about the works is the high price of 


Watertown has a precocious fifteen-year-old 

" A ANNOUNCE 
few days ago he met a teamster named Bullock 
near Watertown, whose case he disposed of by 


He 


which, being refused him, he resented by firing 


Mayor 


The pure HAIR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS. 


WB Which, CARL SCHURZ, 
Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
septlt st ONE PRICE. 
sepl4 2t 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(ity oF postos. TEACHER'S AND CHORISTER’S LIST 





BENT & BUSH, 


278 and 275 Washington Street, 





THEIR OPENING 


—OF— 


Fall Styles 


—OF— 


| YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S 


HATS, 


In Every Variety of Style and Shade. 


BENT & BUSH. 


septl4 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK 


—er— 


2t 


Very Latest and Choicest Designs in 
Axminster, 
Wilton, 

Body Brussels, 


AND OTHER RICH 


CARPETS. 


Also a Splendid Assortment of New Designs 


LOW PRICED CARPETS. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


NEW MARBLE WAREHOUSE, 
43 and45 Washington St. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


P.S.—Latest Improved Passenger Elevator to all 
parts of our New Building. 3t septlt 


WORTH READING! 


WORTH KNOWING! 


A Bankrupt Stock 


—OF—' 


DRESS GOODS! 


We would respectfully inform our customers we 
have purchased of a New York House an 


IMMENSE BANKRUPT STOCK 


—OF— 


Silks and Dress Goods 


AT ABOUT 


50 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR! 

And are now ready to display the’ best line of Dress 
Fabrics at prices never before offered at retail, 
Silk Stripe Mohairs for 15 cents; 

Best Plaids for 20 cents. 

Pure Mohairs, 28 inches wide, for 25 cents; 
Wide Brussels Silks for 33 cents; 

Best Japanese Silks for 37 1-2 cents; 

Rlack Alpacas, double width, for 25 and 33c. 


Included in this stock will be found the 


Best Black Silks for 150c. per yard ever 
offered in this city. 


Also a Good Silk for $1 and $1.25; a few 
pieces of Colored Silks, in fine qualities, 150c. 


As we were obliged to buy this stock of Dress 
Goods for Cash, we shell sell at SACRIFICING 
PRICES, for into money it must be turned immedi- 
ately, and every Lady will tind something worth buy- 
ing upon examination of the Stock. 
ONE PRICE. 

as ss ‘4 SEN 
J. C. LORING'S, 
,<Corner Store, 


CORNER OF PEMBERTON SQUARE AND 
TREMONT ROW. 





NEWEST AND BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE STANDARD! 


Its success cannot be questioned. In beauty and 
variety of music unsurpassed. It should be a tamil- 


Gems of Songs will be appreciated by every child. 
Price, $5 cents. 

HOUR OF SINGING! 
For High Schools. Fullof the best music, arranged 
in 2,3, or 4 parts. Widely used. Price, 31.00. 
Just published, 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


225 large pages, full of the best Strauss Music. 
) 


Price, $2.50. 

PILGRIM’S HARP! 
A perfect Multum in Parvo. Very large number of 
the best tunes tor Social Religious Meetings. Price, 
mw cents. 


The above books sent. post paid. for the retail price, 
with the exception of THE STANDARD. specimen cop- 
ies of which will be mailed (post-paid) for the pres- 
ent, for $1.25. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
septha tf 


FRENCH REFINED SUGAR. 
A FEW CASES 


PARIS REFINED 


TABLE SUGAR, 


Of the Very Best Quality, 


Just received per Steamer and for sale by 


S. S$. PEIRCE, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 
septls 4t 


LADIES, CAUTION. 


Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE, 


This Treadle is approved by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health. the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association. For sale by Sewing Machine Dealer= 
generally. Send for Circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 


MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, 


Gossamer & Felt 


1872. 


FALL EXHIBITION! 


ARE OPENING DAILY 
LARGE LINES 


{—or— 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
DRY GOODS 


OF EVERY VARIETY 


IN EACH DEPARTMENT. 


of the most skillful designers and manufacturers it 
the world. : 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 


‘ It 


JACKSON & CO., 
HATTERS, 
59 Tremont Street, 


Respectfully announce that their at 


FALL STYLES 


are ready for inspection. As heretofore, they make a 





specialty of the novelties, and their stock will be 
found to contain everything new and nobby. 


They are also 








SOLE AGENTS FOR 


AMIDON AND DUNLAP & 6CO,'S 
New York Hats, 


and call particular attention to their own superb 





GOSSAMER HAT, and other new designs for young 


men. 


JACKSON & CO., 


59 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. Bt 


FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMEN). 


septht 


Fine Winter Underelothing, 


SHIRTS, 
HALF-HOSE, 

GLOVES, 
FRENCH & ENGLISH SUSPENDERS. 


New Styles in Neck Wear. 





Our new Fall and Winter Stock is just received in 
this department. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. 
sepllt 2t 


1870. 


BOSTON LECTURES ! 
1871. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Embracing the latest conceptions and productions 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY ....<cccccccces ++»PROPRIETOR 
Mr. W. R. FLoyp..... aeeetices weeeeeee MANAGER. 
t 


OPENING OF THE SIXTH SEASON. 








This elegant and popular establishment, the ac- 


knowledged 


“MODEL THEATER OF AMERICA!” 


Will reépen for the season of 1872-73, on 
Tuesday Evening, Sep. 17, 1872. 


During the recent recess the building has under- 
gone thorough renovation, and 


Several Important Alterations have been ef- 
fected in the Auditorium by B. B. 
Harris and Assistants, greatly 
improping the Acoustic 
properties of the 
Theater. 


THE COMPANY 
Will consist of the following talented artists :— 


Mr. C. W. COULDOCK. 
»| Mr. J.T. RAYMOND, 


Mr. W. E. SHERIDAN, 
Mr. LESLIE ALLEN, 








Mr. H. F. DALY, Mr. J. B. FULLER, 

Mr. H. A. RENDLE, Mr. E. B. HOLMES, 

Mr. WILLIS H. PAGE, Mr. C. E. CRESWICK, 
Mr. J. 1. CONNER, Mr, GUSTAVUS LEVICK, 
Mr. D. 3S. HARKINS, Mr. GEORGE CONNDR, 
Mr. A. ALDRICH, Mr. J. WENTWORTH, 


and Mr. W. R. FLOYD 
Mrs. THOS. BARRY, Miss J. ORTON, 
Miss AMILIE HARRIS. Mrs. A. HIND, 
Miss LAURA PHILLIPS, Mrs. 'T. M HUNTER, 
Miss ATHENA, Miss LIZZIE HUNT, 
Miss LIZZIE QUEEN, Miss FE. F. FOSTER, 
Miss LUCY KENW Ay, Miss SARAH HENLEY 
and Mrs. HALL. 

ORCHESTRA under the direction of Mr. CHAS 

KOPPITZ. aes 











The initial pertormance wil! consist of Morton's fine 
old English Comedy, in 5 acts, entitled 


“SPEED THE PLOUGH,” 


With 


A, Superior Globe Cast. 





In preparvtion, for immediate production, the great 
*sychological Drama, entitled 


‘“*THE BELLS.’? 


With entirely new Scenery by THos. B. GLESSING. 


Box Office open for sale of sents on saturday, Mth 
Inst, al 8.30. GEO. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Treasurer 


“ST. JAMES.” 


WE EES ER IMEC. 5 <.astin i cescewbacargoise sow ees Lessee, 





MONDAY, SEPT- 16, 
A New and Startling Play ! 


OUT OF THE FIRE! 


Novel Sensational Scenes! 
A Powerful Company ! 
EVENING, and SATURDAY MATINER. 


EVERY 


In active preparation, 
BROM BONES! 


Or, The Headless Horseman. 
From Washington Irving's legend of “Sleepy Hol 
low.” 


RE-OPENING 
OF TREMONT TEMPLE, 


—WITH A 


GRAND CONCERT ! 


On Tuesday Evening, Sept. 24, by the 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 


Together with all the arti-t< of the National Col- 
lege of Music. including Signor Vincenzo Cirtilo, 
(Baritone), whe wil make hix debuto and Mr JOB 
Ling. The following distinguished artists will al-o 
appear: Miss Edith Abell—tirst appearance after three 
years of study in Europe; Mr. Mo W. Whitney. Basso 
—first apdearanee in Boston since bis retarn trom 
England; Mr. Charles Hamm. Solo Vieli-ist, and Mr 
Ko Hennig, Vieloncellist—their first: appearance as 
members of th Mendelssolin Quintette Club. 
Tickets with Reserved Seats ONE DOLLAR each 
For sale at the office of the Temple on and after 
Sept. 1, 2t seplt 


GRAND OCEAN EXCURSION 
TO PROVINCETOWN. 


an 


Capt. C. E. Good and C. R. Morse, having chartered 
the faust and favorite Steamer 
STAMFORD, 

Capt E. W. Davidson, (weather permitting) will leave 


the foot of Lewis whart SUNDAY, sept, i, at 6 
Meclock, A. M., and will remain in Provineetown two 











BOSTON LECTURES! 
1872. 
BOSTON LECTURES ! 


ON-- 


“Christianity and Scepticism.” 








MOSES H. SARGENT, Jreasurer, 


septlt 2t 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


OPERA GLASSES, 
Of Great Power and Diminished Size, 


in Alluminum and Copper Frames, 


with twelve slchromatic Glasses, just 


Imported hy 
CHAS. W. KENNARD & CO., 


122 TREMONT STREET, 


septl4 zt Boston. 


1872. 


Boston Lectures, 


NOW PUBLISHED. is a most valuable work upon 


the subject of “CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTI- 
CISM.” Price $1.50. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, 7reas., 
septlt 2t 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


NEW FALL CARPETS! 


NOW OPENING, 


An unusually large, attractive assortment of 


SFOREIGN 


—-AND 








DOMESTIC 






CARPETS 


Expressly selected for the Fall Trade. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


164 Washington Street. 
aug3l 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Comer's Commercial College, 


conducted with signal ability and success for thirty 
two (32) years pa-tunder the same management! and 
attended by seventeen thousand (17.000) students, 
continues from it- long experience and extensive 
mereantile connections to possess great advantages, 
the contidence of the community. and has thereby 
peculiar facilities for providing -nitable employment 





3t 


INGS AND STATI 
with it the MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS exhibits 
a collection of ancient portery, 
plements 
found in the tombs of Etruria and ¥ 
Majolica plates, Oriental armor, 
Venetian gla-s and Japanese 


nours, 

‘Tickets tor the round trip ONE DOLLAR. 

T. Burnes, the well-known Caterer will furnish 2 
Clam Chowder, and all) other refreshments, suMicient 
for all on board the boat. Positively the number will 
be limited, so all will bave ample accommodations. 
We shall be glad to see our friends, and all who 
would like a pleasant tip. No spirituous lijuors will 
be sold on board the boat. 


THE LAST CHANCE 

For Long Island and Quincy Point, 

Weymouth and Lovell’s Grove. 
On SUNDAY NEXT, September th, 1872. 
STEAMER MASSASOIT will make two excursions 
as above, leaving Lewis Wharf. Boston, at 1030 A. M. 
and 2.30 P.M. Returning. leaves Quiney Point. Loy- 
ells Grove and Weymouth at 12.30and4 P.M. Leaves 
Long Isluud at band 445 PON 

Fare, round trip to and from Quincey Point, 70 cts. 

“ < = Long I-land 50 cts. 

WNo Single Tickets. 


KASTERN RAILROAD. 


GRAND EXCURSION : 


North Conway 


— AND— 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN FARE! 


September the Month to Visit the Moun- 
,tains! 
BOSTON TO 


North Conway and Return 


Glen or Crawford House 


$600 
$10.00 


A Reduction of Fare will be made to those wishing 
to go to the Top of Mount Washington, also a reduc- 
tion of $1.00 per day at the Hotels to those holding 
Excursion Tickets. 


Tickets Good until October Ist. 
For Tickets and other information, apply at Gen 
eral Office, 134 Washington street. or at the Depot, 
Causeway, foot of Friend street. 


J. PRESCOTT, Sup’t. 





- F. FIELD, Gen. Pass, Agt. 
sepT 


H. R. STREETER’S CLASSES IN 


VOICE BUILDING 


Will commence MONDAY, Sept. 16, at 2% Temple 
place. 

Applications may be made on and after Monday, 
Sept. 24, from 9to 12 A. M.. and 3to6 P.M. 

PRIVATE PUPILS received as usual. 

Dr. H. R. STREETER, 
28 TEMPLE PLACE. 

BOSTON ATHENZUM. 


Beacon Street.) 


2t 


septy tf 


THE FORTY-NINTH EXHIBITION OF 


VRY is now open. 


PAINT- 
In connection 


-lass and brouze im- 
Italo-Greek painted va: cs 
agna Grwecia, 
carved furnitore, 
and Chinese porcel iin. 
Admission 25 cents. augi7-3m 


THE “COLISEUM,” — 


from Cyprus. 


A.M. to6 P.M. 


At foot of West Canton street, OPENED DAILY. 


Admi--ion 25 cents. july20 





or its graduates (male and female), many of whom 

are now at the head of extensive e-tablixhments. 

while thousands hold responsible positions in this and 

other cities. 

The THIKTY-SECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND 

CIRCULAR, containing full information. with styles of 

HAND-WKITING taught, and li-t of Mr. Comer’s works 

on 

PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, 
GATION, &c., 

<ent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 

Morning sessions 9 to 2every business day through- 

out the year. Evonings, 7 to 9 from Ist October to lst 


NAVI- 








indorsed «Proposal for Sewer-," and addressed to 
MOSES FAIRBANKS, 
sept? 20 Chairman Committée on Sewers. 











70 Milk Street, Boston, 


a@ Agents wanted. sepl4 


FIRE WORKS 


—AN D— 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For sale by the NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY, 
Boston Highlands. Send for our Catalogue and Price 
List. Committees of Cities, Towns, Clubs and the 
Public furnished with a full line of articles for cam- 





April. 
GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., President, 323 Wash 
ngton street, corner of West street, Boston. 6t-aug3 


Boston, Mass. 


paign use. Address B. T. WELLS, 3 Hawley Street, 
w sept? 
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CIETY NOTES.” 


S 
Weddings. 


BIGELOW AND ASHLEY. 

Miss Fanny, daughter of Mr. O. D. Ashley, 
the well-known banker of New York (formerly 
of Boston), was married on Tuesday of last week 
to Mr. Edward P. Bigelow, of the Grand Hotel, 
Rev. Alexander M. Mann officiating. The 
event was witnessed by a large and fashionable 


assemblage. 
LAWRENCE AND FOGG. 


The wedding of Mr. Leonard F. Lawrence 
and Miss Georgictta G. Fogg was solemn- 
ized, at No. 9 Temple street, on Wednes- 
day evening week, by Rev. W. R. Alger. The 
house was decorated with much taste, and the 
presents were rich and numerous. The wedded 
pair are now at West Point. 

CAHILL AND MCDERMOTT. 

Tuesday afternoon Mr. T. H. Cahill, of the 
Daily News, and Miss Annie, second daughter 
of Andrew McDermott, Esq., of Mt. Pleasant, 
were united in marriage by the Rev. A. Sher- 
wood Healy, at the residence of Bishop Wil- 
Only a few intimate friends of the inter- 
Later in 


liams. 
ested parties witnessed the ceremony. 
the afternoon the happy couple departed for the 
West, where they will remain for about six 
weeks. 

STODDARD AND DAY. 

On Thursday afternoon week, Chester Stod- 
dard, Esq., paying teller of the old Boston Na- 
tional Bank, was united in marriage to Miss 
Mary E. Day of this city. The ceremonies 
took place quietly at the residence of the bride 
on Holyoke street, at 2 1-2 o’clock, the intimate 
friends and relatives of the happy couple being 
alone present. After the ceremonies a beauti- 
ful wedding dinner was served by Mr. J. B. 
Smith, and here and at the reception previous 
the hearty congratulations of friends and rela- 
tives were tendered Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard. 
The wedding party will make a short tour, and 
the kindest wishes for happiness and prosperity 
will go with them from all who have had the 
pleasure of an acquaintance with either. 

LEFFEL AND BEASLEY—DWARES. 

A marriage of dwarfs is a rare occurrence, 
but they take place occasionally, as ‘‘General” 
Stratton (Tom Thumb) and Miss Warren, 
‘‘Commodore” Nutt and Miss Warren’s sister, 
Col. Joseph Leffel is known by every- 
body in the vicinity of Springfield, Ohio. He 
is one of the bee-fanciers of that country. He 
is forty-five inches high, weighs _ fifty-five 
pounds, and is thirty-eight years old. Hesports 
a handsome moustache and imperial, and un- 
like the other diminutives of Thumb, Nutt, Dot, 
et al., his face is manly and his features strong, 
his mind is fully developed, strong and vigorous 
as his years demand. To love is human, to 
marry is divine. The lady whom Col. Leffel 
selected as a partner of his joys and sorrows is 
Miss Eveline Beasley, who is but five or six 
inches taller than himself, weighs seventy-five 
pounds, and is twenty-three years of age. The 
wedding was solemnized at the residence of Mr. 
Reuben Leffel. Only the relatives of the bride 
and groom were present. The groom wore a 
broadcloth dress-suit, with white vest, and the 
bride a pink tarleton, with flowers tastefully ar- 
ranged. The marriage sérvice was performed 
by R. J. Steck of the English Lutheran church, 
and was impressive and appropriate. The con- 
gratulations of a host of friends and relatives are 


indicate. 


extended to the petit couple. 
Verses for Weddings. 

The Jaterary World of this city remarks: 
‘Those of our readers who dabble in verse will 
be glad to know that the old custom of having 
an epithalamium at weddings has been revived 
in London. We can imagine no occasion more 
inspiring to the intellect than a wedding; if a 
man can’t make verses thereanent the muses 
will not hanker after his homage. Besides the 
inspiration of the theme, there are the incidents, 
which, of themselves, ought to stimulate the 
most stolid versifier. Let him think of his 
lines being read before the assembled guests, of 
his name being whispered by ruby lips, and of 
himself as standing the pleased target of admir- 
ing eyes! Or, if the affair is in very grande 
tenue, imagine the verses painted on satin, and 
distributed among the company with solemn cer- 
emony. No time could be better for a poetical 
début than a wedding, when all the world is gen- 
ial and charitable, and prone to pass the poet's 
imperfections by with a grace that can easily be 
mistaken for cordial praise. Any of our read- 
ers who think of making a venture in verse will 
do well to avail themselves of the next wedding 
in their circle as a fitting and favorable point of 
departure.” 

Announcements, 

Mrs. Senator Sumner is in Venice. 

Mr. Proctor, of the firm of Proctor & Moody, 
of this city, is to be united in marriage to Miss 
Tainter, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. James W. Vose (of the well-known piano 
firm of Vose & Sons) and his wife will celebrate 
their silver wedding on Monday evening next, 
at their residence, No. 29 Worcester square. 

It is rumored that Miss Neilie Grant, daugh- 
ter of the President, is to be married to M. 
Dauvergerie de Hauranne, author of a work on 
the institutions of the United States and son of 
the distinguished historian of parliamentary gov- 
ernment in France. 

The mattress on which Nilsson slept at the 
Mills house in Charleston was recently sold 
at auction for $50. If the chambermaid of the 
Mills house -had thought to preserve the water 


in which the divine vocalist bathed her delicious | 


little feet, the same fool that bought the mat- 
tress would no doubt have paid her $50 a quart 
for it.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The Styles. 

Boots are worn with lower heels, and do not 
extend up so high above the ankle. This is on 
account of the tendency to lengthen the skirts 
of dresses. 

Bonnets are essential for full dress, and hats 
will not be worn except by very young ladies, 
or ladies who are determined to persevere ina 
juvenile style of dress. 

Black silks, richly embroidered in black, will 
figure largely among dresses of ceremony dur- 
ing the coming season, anda new shade of stone 
color, which carries light wonderfully well, 
will be associated with delicate blue for dinner 
dresses. 

The new bonnets are of eccentric and inde- 


scribable shapes. Frames are not larger than 


those of last season, 'but they are so elaborately | 


The front isa 
rolled coronet, the head-piece is broad and the 


trimmed that they appear large. 


crown is high and tapering, with a tendency to- 
ward a round top. 
hind, leaving the front almost bare; the bonnet 
is worn far back on the head, and the whole ef- 
fect is high and slender. 


Jet trimmings will be the most conspicuous | 


feature of winter bonnets. 
nearly all the importations, both of colored and 
black bonnets, but are especially well used to 
light up black velvet. The variety and novelty 
of these bead ornaments are most pleasing. 
They are not massive balls and blocks and buck- 
les of jet, but are small, ‘fine, round beads 
strung on wire in light and fanciful designs that 
have the effect of embroidery. 
the favorite jet ornament. 


The bandeau is 


Wide sashes, almost like scarfs, wi F | 
t like scarfs, will form a) Hunt. )— 


great feature of the coming costumes. 


ored stripes; others are composed of an Indian 
material, a primitive looking soft cloth, magni- 
ficently embroidered with large flowers in blue 
and purple silk. The sash ends terminate with 
a floss silk fringe, and altogether they impart 
an original effect to the toilet. They are worn 
more particularly over Algerian polonaises, and 
over black and white Chambery gauze tunics. 

A most sensible thing for fall wear is the Rus- 
sian blouse. It is double breasted, but cut with 
revers, and closes with large buttons which form 
a diagonal line from the left to the right. The 
back of the waist is plaited, the skirt long, full 
and draped in the usual style. The sleeves are 
‘coat-shaped, and cut with cuffs to match revers. 
It is made in soft, ribbed, woollen cloth, and 
trimmed profusely with woollen ball-fringe, 
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Any of the dark colors look well over the ruf- 
fled black silk skirts with which it is principal- 
ly worn. 

In ornaments, all sorts of fancy jewelry are 
preferred to the regulation gold ones. Enam- 
elsof divers colors, made after designs popular 
in the middle ages, are coming into vogue. 
Many of them are faithful copies of the chate- 
laines popular during the Renaissance. There 
is a certain ‘‘style” about them, and they harmo- 
nize well with the Pompadour fashions now in 
vogue, and they are inexpensive. Large crosses, 
long earrings, and wide bracelets are all of en- 
amel. Thanks to pagoda sleeves, the pretty 
fashion of wearing bracelets is coming in again. 

Fashion in Colors. 
[From Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal.) 

There is no color, no shade of color, no hue 
or tint in nature, that is not simulated, and inja 
manner as delicate as the rarest, in cloud, leaf 
or flower. Among the substantial colors, or 
those most popular for ordinary use, the forth- 
coming “bronzes,” or hues ranging from Van- 
dyke brown to the pure olive, will be prominent. 
They range from the bronze clair, or clear 
bronze, of abright, fresh, metallic luster, through 
the ngedium, and fonce or dark shade, into the 
linchen clair, the medium, and fonce, to the 
scarabee, which has a dark, purplish tinge. 
Very closely allied to the bronzes are the ver- 
veine, pure olive, the bruyére clair, the bruyére 
fonce and cedre—all different shades of those 
beautiful tints, in which it is difficult to decide 
whether brown or green has the predominance. 
In greens there is the positive fresh emeraude, 
or emerald, the Atlantique, the Neptune—a 
darker shade of bluish green; the calibri, or 
humming-bird color, of still more bluish tint; 
the vitriol—a dark shade, more nearly blue than 
green; the turquoise, from a very dark to the 
most delicately pale tint; the vert printempts, 
or apple-green, of very lively hue. The vert 
Nile, of « soft, delicate shade; vert Azoff, vert 
Rhone, vert Léman, vert Niagara, supposed to 
resemble in hue these different waters. And the 
Sappho—a beautiful and delicate shade, closely 
resembling the yellowish Metternich-green of a 
few years ago. These greens are peculiarly 
fine in artificial light, and, of the lighter shades, 
will be very much worn for the evening. In 
blues, inclining to green, the most elegant is the 
sapphire, of the hue of the beautiful gem from 
which it derives its name. Of positive blues 
there are three shades of the Mezique, running 
through the clear, the medium and the dark; 
while in grayish blues are the ciel polaire, or 
the polar sky, in three shades; the ctel de Chine, 
or China sky, clair, medium and fonce, and also 
a Mexique blue, inclining to gray, of three 
shades. 

In purple and its complementary tints are two 
shades of the pensée, or pansy color, inclining 
most to the blue tint, and the Marguerite, 
which inclines to the richest crimson; a lighter 
shade of this, and one that will be elegant fora 
dinner dress, is the princesse, and next the Frou- 
frou lilac, the lilac clair, medium and foncé, the 
peché, or peach-blossom pink, which is of the 
purplish hue of the bud before bursting into open 
blossom, shading out in many tints to the ane- 
mone or wind-flower. In crimsons there is 
from the richest, most lively Tyrian hue, through 
all the shades, to the palest rose color, varying 
with the coral tints, from the deepest shades of 
the aquatic gem to the faintest hues in which it 
is seen. Coral colors, we may here remark, 
are more beautiful by sun than artificial light, 
and are therefore less lively and effective for 
evening dresses than tints of rose color. In 
salmon there are three shades, and closely re- 
sembling is the rose-the, which inclines a little 
more to the salmon tint than the apricot; that 
has a great inclination to coral-pink. 

In neutral colors there is an almost endless 
variety, all, more or less, smothered under the 
grayish tint, like the gossamer veil of mist over 
the sun-lighted landscape. Of these the agua- 
tique is of a very dark grayish blue-black, like 
the ink hue of mid-ocean; the platine, aslight- 
ly lighter color, inclining to invisible green; 
the laurier or laurel color is of a very dark 
grayish-green of the foliage of the laurel; the 
bronze Florentine is of a grayish olive-color; 
the absinthe, a lighter shade of the same; the 
serpent foncé is a very dark shade of greenish 
slate-color; the clatr of a lighter shade, and 
the réséda foncé and clair of ditferent shades of 
the foliage of the reseda or mignonette. Of 
neutral colors inclining to fawn, the darkest is 
the casoar or cassowary color, in all the shades 
noticeable in the plumage of the splendid bird 
from which it derives its name; the ajone or 
furze color in several shades; the dracena and 
the ozaline, both of which are of great deli- 
cacy. 

In topaz there all shades of this beautiful 
stone, the darkest being called the Ruy-Blas, 
from the hero of Victor Hugo. Besides these 
we have the noisette or nut-brown in several 
shades; the cacoa; the drab Frou-frou; the 
ecorcee ; the falaise; the Norvege, or Norway 
gray; the pampas; the drap, ctc., of the last 
season, with the /talie, a most beautiful and 
delicate shade of straw color; the ceres, the 
faintest shade of buff, and the chinchilia, of 
the faint shade known as ‘‘gosling green’ by 
our grandmothers, and peculiar to the Canton 
erépes and brocades of ther day, with clar:t, 
currant, various shades of lavender, pearl and 
gray. In all except positive colors, and brigtt 
shades of these colors, it may be remarked that 
to the gray or silvery tinge is due their fresh- 
ness and delicacy, while in them may be suited 
every hue and shade of complexion, and all 
ages. 





MISCELLANY. 


Tuk Lapy’s Yes.—(By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. )— 
“Yes!” T answered you last night; 
**No!” this morning, sir, I say. 
Colors seen by candle-light 
Will not look the same by day. 
When the tabors played their best— 
Lamps above, and laughs below— 
“Love me?” sounded like a jest, 
Fit for yes, or fit for no. 
Call me false or call me free—- 
Vow, whatever light may shine, 
No man on thy face shall see 
Any grief for change on mine. 
Yet the sin is on us both; 
Time to dance is not to woo; 
Wover light makes fickle troth; 
Scorn of me recoils on you. 
Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high; 
Bravely, as for life and death— 
With a loyal gravity. 
Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry skies, 
Guide her by your faithful words, 
Pure from courtship’s flatteries. 
By your truth she shall be true— 
Ever true as wives of yore ; 
And her Yes, once said to you, 
Shall be Yes forevermore. 


Steere on Your Cares.—Men of business, 
believe me, there is now and then a profitable 





The trimming is massed be- | 


They are seen on| 


Some | 
are made of a thick Turkish silk, with many col- | 


; venture in doing nothing at all. In the power 
; to put business aside, and abiding now and then 
jin perfect quict, things sometimes solve them- 
i selves, when we give them that advantage, which 
| refuse to come clear for all our trying. We all 
| know how, by simply taking some perplexity 
| into the deepest silence this side death—a good 
j night's sleep—we can do better sometimes than 
|} if we sat up and wrought at a task all night. 
| When Matthew Murray of Leeds wanted to see 
| his way through some sore perplexity in his in- 
ventions, and all other effort was of no use, he 
rested day and night from all noise, and all effort 
|} except the effort an active man has to keep him- 
| self quiet; and then the thing he wanted would 
|} steal in and look at him, and light on him, and 
stay as birds used to light on the old hermits, no 
more afraid of them than of the trees under 
| which they sat. And mothers, you may care 
| and toil incessantly for your little ones, never 
| resting a moment in your devotion; and then, 
because you never do be quiet, butenterinto your 
very closet with a little frock to mend, you shall 
never be quite able to take the whole sunlight 
and sum of your motherhood into your heart. 
You wiil be so full of care about the bread that | 
perishes as to miss the bread that cometh down | 
from heaven. No person in the world needs so 
much now and then to be still, and upen her soul 
only to the silence, as an earnest, energetic, 
whole-hearted mother. This eternal activity is 
almost sure to run at last into shallows.—Rodert 
Collyer, in Independent. 


Wres tue Tipk Comes Ix. —(By Helen 


When the tide comes in 

At once the shore and sea begin 
Together to be glad. 
What the tide has brought 

No man has asked, no man has sought: 
What other tides have had 
The deep sand hides away ; 

The last bit of the wrecks they wrought 
Was turned up yesterday. 
When the tide goes out 

The shore looks dark and sad with doubt, 
The landmarks are all lost. 
For the tide to turn 

Men patient wait, men restless yearn. 
Sweet channels they have crossed, 
In boats that rocked with glee, 

Stretch now bare stony roads that burn 
And lead away from sea. 
When the tide comes in 

In hearts, at once the hearts begin 
Together to be glad. 
What the tide has brought 








They do not care, they have not sought. 


All joy they ever had 
The new joy multiplies ; 
All pain by which it may be bought 
Seems paltry sacrifice. 
When the tide goes out 
The hearts are wrung with fear and doubt; 
All trace of joy seems lost. 
Will the tide return? 
In restless questioning they yearn, 
With hands unclasped, uncrossed, 
They weep, on separate ways. 
Ah! darling, shall we ever learn 
Love’s tidal hours and days ? 


Tue Ipea or A Revicious CHaRActvEer is first, 
to be faithful to ourselves, to rule body and spirit, 
each by the natural law thereof; to use, develop 
and enjoy all the faculties, each in its just pro- 
portions, all in harmonious action, developed to 
the greatest degree that is possible under our 
circumstances; to have such an abiding consci- 
ousness of God that you will have the fourfold 
form of piety, so often dwelt on before, and be 
inwardly blameless, harmonious and holy. It 
is, next, to be faithful to your fellowmen, to do 
for them what is right, from right motives and 
for right ends; to love them as yourself; to be 
useful to them to the extent of your power; to 
live in such harmony with them that you shall 
rejoice in their joys and all be mutually blessed 
with the bliss of each other. It is also to be 
taithful to God; to know of him, to have a real- 
izing sense of his infinite power, wisdom, justice, 
goodness and holiness, and so a perfect love of 
God, a perfect trust in him, a delight in the in- 
finite being of God; to love him intellectually in 
the love of truth, morally as justice, affection- 
ately as love, and totally as the infinite God, Fa-' 
ther and Mother too of all this world; so to love 
God that you have no desire to transcend his 
law or violate your duty to yourself, your broth- 
er or your God; so to love him that there shall 
be no fear of God, none for yourself, none for 
mankind, but a perfect confidence and an abso- 
lute love shall take the place of every fear. In 
short it is to serve God by the normal use, de- 
velopment and enjoyment of every faculty of 
the spirit, every limb of the body, and every 
mode of power which we possess.— Theodore 
Parker. 


Across THE River.—(By Lucy Larcom.)— 
When for me the silent oar 
Parts the Silent River, 
And I stand upon the shore 
Of the strange Forever, 
Shall I miss the loved and known ? 
Shall I vainly seek mine own? 
*Mid the crowd that comes to meet 
Spirits sin-forgiven— 
Listening to their echoing feet 
Down the streets of heaven— 
Shall I know a footstep near 
That I listen, wait for here ? 
Then will one approach the brink 
With a hand extended ? 
One whose thoughts I loved to think 
Ere the veil was rended, 
Saying, ‘‘Welcome! we have died, 
And again are side-by-side.” 
Saying, ‘‘I will go with thee, 
That thou be not lonely, 
To yon hills of mystery ; 
I have waited only 
Until now, to climb with thee 
Yonder hills of mystery.” 
Can the bonds that make us here 
Know ourselves immortal, 
Drop away, like foliage sere, 
At life’s inner portal ? 
What is holiest below 
Must forever live and grow. 
I shall love the angels well, 
After I have found them 
In the mansions where they dwell, 
With the glory round them. 
But at first without surprise, 
Let me look in human eyes. 
Step by step our feet must go 
Up the holy mountain ; 
Drop by drop within us flow 
Life’s unfailing fountain. 
Angels sing with crowns that burn; 
We shall have a song to learn. 
He who on our earthly path 
Bids us help each other— 
Who his Well-beloved hath 
Made our elder brother— 
Wil! but clasp the chain of love 
Closer, when we meet above. 
Therefore dread I not to go 
O’er the silent river. 
Death, thy hastening oar I know, 
Bear me, thou Life-giver, 
Through the waters, to the shore, 
Where mine own have gone before! 


Fuy.—The man who never told an editor how 
he could better his paper has gone out West to 
marry the woman who never looked into a look- 
ing glass. 

A Cincinnati wife left her husband's: board, 
but took the bed with her. He is puzzled to 
know how to word a legal notice of warning to 
prospective creditors. 

A Leavenworth editor doesn’t now spend 
time watching the little busy wasp that gathered 
lint in his sanctum to make its nest. He came 
in one day and did not observe that the wasp 
was sitting in his chair. 

The statistician of an eastern paper avers 
that the flies are so good-natured this season 
that a well-organized one will allow himself to 
be brushed off an editor’s nose eighty-seven 
times and not show any temper. 

A Connecticut paper says: If that accordeon 
artist who so assiduously practices ‘‘Shoo Fly,” 
and other classical music, opposite this ottice, 
will call at the American Consul’s house, Hono- 
lulu, he will be liberally rewarded. 

The Moravia News contains the following ad- 
vertisement: Lost.—A small gold gentleman's 
ring between Saturday evening and Monday on 
the road near Montville. The person finding 
such an article can return it to its owner by call- 
ing at this office and paying charges. 

‘*How much a peck tor potatoes?” asked a 
gentleman in marketon Monday morning. The 
price suited him, and he was about to purchase, 
when a thought suddenly struck him. ‘Wait a 
moment, my good woman,” he said, ‘I fear these 
potatoes were picked on Sunday.” ‘‘No, sir, 
they were not,” she replied, ‘‘but, to tell the 
truth, they grew on Sunday !” 

The Danbury News having untruthfully said 
Boston proposed to get up a stupendous gift-en- 
terprise, with Rhode Island for the principal 
prize, the Providence Herald says that the low- 
est prizes are to be the busts of the principal Con- 
necticut editors, the heads done in wood, after 
the model of the never-to-be-forgotten nutmegs, 
which have made the reputation of the State in 
foreign countries. 


Presipent Grant's Frienps. — One of the 
most offensively unjust assertions of Charles 
Sumner’s recent diatribes is that President 
Grant's friends are all in office or allin “rings.” 
To hear this Senator, and every one of his con- 
freres, from the Zribune down, talk of the ‘‘sup- 
porters of Grant,” you would suppose that there 
was nota respectable, much less an honest, man, 
amongthemall. All are gorged with plunder or 
plethoric with power. According to these boastful 
malcontents, his supporters have no true regard 
for President Grant, not an atom. They have 
no respect for him, no faith in him; the most 
that he is to any one of them is a post by which 
they may climb to still higher place, to still richer | 
spoils. Charles Sumner, in his letter to colored | 
men, assures them that the reélection of Presi- | 
dent Grant would be but a continuation of the | 
‘spoils system,” and that every man who sup- 
ports him can be only mercenary in motive; 
and these utterances are echoed by every ‘‘Lib- 
eral Republican” and Greeley Democrat in the 
land. ‘They would make you believe that Presi- 
dent Grant is a vast vampire, sacking out the 
very life-blood of the people. They never re- 
fer to the fact that he ever did his country the 
slightest service; still less that such service 
ever won for the man a single friend. They 
ignore the fact that his illustrious career made 
him ten thousand friends, not in the United 
States only, but in every country in the civil- 
ized world. No: according to these gentlemen, 
his friends have suddenly become nothing but 
jobbers, office-holders, and ring-men, seeking to 
perpetuate gigantic frauds and centralized tyr- 
anny in the goverment at the expense of the 
prosperity of the country and the best interests | 
of the people. 

No less this very vampire of a tyrant is the 
man who so few years since was hailed every- 
where by all parties as the second savior of his 
country, who by the intrinsic qualities of his | 
nature did in war what no other American did | 
or could do. His picture hung in every home. | 
Everywhere banners were flung out to his name. | 
A great army of victorious soldiers, a great na- | 
tion of triumphant freemen, shouted for him as | 
the deliverer of the people from war and death. 
Where is that army of soldiers? Where that 
nation of freemen? Where those tens of thou- 
sands of disinterested, impulsive-eager friends ? 
Have all vanished into jobbers, officeholders 
and ring-men? We asked this question the 
other day, as we slowly moved out of New 
York, under the shadow of the New York 7rt- 
bune. We had just read afresh: ‘Grant's sup- 
porters are all officeholders and ring-men.” 
We said: ‘*We will see.” 

We had not to travel far out into the glorious | 
land itself, into the land of rivers and hills, of | 
forests and plains, outlying New York, outlying | 
the moral taint and corruption of great cities, | 
before we found Gen. Grant's friends, and heard | 
them speak his name with the old, true thrill. 
Here are his friends just as brave, just as loyal, 
just as true-hearted as they were seven years 
ago. Just as true as when they marched back 
from many battles, footsore, wounded, worn, 
with tattered flags and grimy faces; when, af- 
ter having fought, through years of straggle and 











defeat, of anguish and of death, for human free- 
dom, they shouted for the chief who had brought 
them back in triumph to peace and home! Do 
they forget him? Never. From the St. Law- 
rence to the Gulf, on farm, in workshop, every- 
where, they abide to-day unchanged, the friends 
of Grant. Are they officeholders? Are they 
ring-men? Do they expect any personal re- 
wards for their devotion to their war-record, 
their fealty to their old chief? They expect 
nothing but his reélection. They ask for noth- 
ing else. 

These are the friends of the soldier-President, 
whose votes will decide his reélection; the 
friends whom no threat can daunt, whom no 
evil prophecy can discourage, whom no false 
promise can turn aside, no sophism deceive. 
With the name of Ulysses S. Grant on their 
ballot, they are marching as steadfastly, as 
surely to victory next November, as when 
they marched after their chief to Appoma- 
tox seven years ago. ‘These friends of Presi- 
dent Grant, this truly “Grand Army of the Ke- 
public,” who will forsake him never, all the 
enemies of the President find it convenient to 
ignore. From anything they say, nobody would 
suppose that such friends exist. No less they 
do exist. Jackets once grimed with the soil of 
Virginia still do service on thousands of North- 
ern farms; the hearts that beat beneath them 
are as true as truth. To these men what is it 
which politician rises or falls? As they toil to- 
day, so they will toil to-morrow and on to their 
graves, unless ‘‘the battle-cry of freedom” again 
arrests the plough, and calls them forth a second 
time to more hervic labor. As before, so again, 
these men who have the least to expect person- 
ally, to whom the high rewards and emoluments 
of government never come, they would be the 

rst to march, to fight, to die for its sake! 
What is any mere politician to them? No mat- 
ter how grand his theories, how fine-spun his 
philanthropies, their clear eyes see through 
every specious snare. With them it must em- 
phatically be deeds, not words. What to them 
can be the man of speech compared with the 
man of action? While memory abides, what 
can be the name of Horace Greeley, compared 
with the name of Ulysses S. Grant? Such are 
his friends !— /ndependent. 


CLIMATE AND Puysigue.— The notion that 
man flourishes best in a temperate clime sur- 
vives all evidence to the contrary, and will be 
repeated with perfect coolness by the man who 
has just informed you that the two most perfect 
of earthly climates, the Tasmanian, which is 
the English climate etherialized, and the Cal- 
ifornian, which is the Greek climate cooled, 
produce the two feeblest races of mankind. The 
native Tasmanian and the Digger Indian are 
with the Veddah the lowest specimens of hu- 
manity hitherto observed. So far as the very 
impertect evidence attainable will prove, the 
physical qualities, strength, size, courage, and 
perhaps industry—we doubt if that is a physi- 
cal quality, but it is counted as one—are inde- 
pendent of climate altogether, and specially in- 
dependent of the thermometer. The biggest 
and strongest race of earth, the Nubian of 
the Upper Nile, flourishes in a heat which al- 
most boiled Werne, the traveller who has most | 
varefully observed his wonderful muscular de- | 
velopment, and can live and grow fat in stoke- 
rooms from which the most powerful English- | 
men are carried out fainting and half dead. 
Kaiser William’s Pomeranians are scarcely the 
equals of these men in physique, and are not, 
when they choose, more steadily industrious. A 
humal ot Constantinople or Cairo would carry a 
railway porter on his shoulders and all his lug- 
gage besides, and a Bengalee boatman would row 
London waterman, as far as endurance is con- 
cerned, into an apoplectic fit. The Bengalee is 
weak and the Peguan is not brave, but the Ma- 
lay, born,under precisely the same conditions, 
the very conditions to which Macaulay attrib- 
uted the effeminacy of the Bengalees, has the 
courage of a ferret, the activity of a monkey, 
and the endurance of a thorough-bred horse. 
Some day or other, when we reign in Cairo, 
Englishmen will officer an army of Arabs, men 
bred in a desert where the sun seems to hate 
human beings and pursue them with a kind of 
conscious pitilessness, and then Asia will know 
once more why the Moor seemed to the mailed 
knights of France and Spain so terrible an en- 
emy. Few human beings are so powerful as 
the Parsees, whose wrestlers defeat picked men 
from the British army, and they have dwelt for 
ages in a climate to which that of Italy is cold, 
and for two centuries in Western India; and 
none are so industrious as the Chinese of the 
South, the men of those steaming, superheated 
deltas where the earth being water, the men, on 
the popular theory, should be women. ‘The 
Peruvian is a soft creature, but his climate is 
cooler than that of the regions Panama and 
Guiana, where the bravest and fiercest of abo- 
rigines, the Carib, still maintains his hereditary 
freedom. Out of the ‘softly enervating cli- 
mate,” as we Northerners deem it, of Central 
Italy came the sternest, bravest and most effi- 
cient human being that ever walked the world, the 
fighting Roman patrician, who, after a thousand 
years of heat, and luxury, and sated voluptu- 
ousness, was still the most formidable officer 
with whom an enemy could come in contact; 
and he was outdone in courage by the men who 
swarmed up from the blazing slopes of Pales- 
tine and the fierce heat of Idumea to defend the 
Holy city. The Scotch and the Swedes are 
contessedly manly people, able to toil, and to 
battle, and to endure; but they are not manlier, 
or braver, or more enduring, than the planters 
bred in those sweltering rice-swamps of South 
Carolina, or the hot ‘‘barrens” of Georgia, or 
the hotter lagoons and morasses and flooded 
jungles of Louisiana, where, upon all accepted 
conditions, men ought to degenerate into cow- 
ards. The Delawares, bred in a temperate cli- 
mate, were not braver than the Seminoles of 
Florida, or so brave as their far-away kins- 
folk the Caribs of Panama; and the Negro, 
transported out of the tropics, distinctly loses 
nerve. We think that heat demoralizes, but 
when Spain anticipated Britian and conquer- 
ed and colonized a continent, when three hun- 
dred Spanish ruffians, led by a brutal pig- 
jobber, trampled down a semi-civilized empire 
with millions of inhabitants, Spain was as hot 
as itis now. We speak of the exceptional pro- 
liticness of the Anglo-Saxon, who is now send- 
ing an army of 100,000 mena year to people 
America and the Southern continent, and never 
feels the loss, but who peopled India and South- 
ern China, and the southern shore of the Med- 
iterranean, and Spanish America, except races 
who must have lived for ages under the sun? 
It was not under hard gray weather that the 
Temple of the Sun rose in Baalbee, or the col- | 
umns of Luxor, or the Coliseum, menuments all 
of them of human industry as well as of human 
skill and domineering energy. Grant that the 
work was done by slaves, it is not by the feeble 
that slaves are held in slavery. 

But that force which is the cause of progress, 
that energy which is always advancing, is pecu- 
liar to the people of the hardy, but temperate 
climes. Is it? Is England hotter to the peas- 
ant than to the proprictor, and how much has 
the peasant changed since villenage was abol- 
ished? Was Greece cooler while Athens rose 
than while Athens fell? If our civilization goes 
on forever advancing, there may be evidence 
that climate is a condition of progress; but 
where is the proof that it will go on longer 
than the Chinese, which must have advanced 
steadily for centuries, and is now stationary or 
retrograde? or than that of Egypt, or than that 
of Upper India, where well-known arts have 
utterly died out? It may of course advance 
continuously, but it is a pure assumption that it 
will, that there is any element of progress in 
the Northern climates which the Southern do 
not possess, any source of force in the hard 
gray weather which there is not in the heat of 
Asia, or in the eternal summer of the Mediter- 
ranean border lands. Even the more recondite 
explanation so frequently offered to explain the 


ELEVEN PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 
FIRST-CLASS SECURITY. 


STATE LOAN OF ARKANSAS, 


7 Per Oent. Thirty Year Bonds. 
A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED 


AT 70 CENTS 


and accrued interest. 


In these Bonds “the faith and credit of the State are 
solemnly and irrevocably pledged for the payment and 
redemption of the principal and interest on each and 
every bond.”’ . 

—THE— 


ARKANSAS CENTRAL RAILWAY, 


Special Mortgage Endorsement, 


pledge their splendid endowment of Lands, Railroad 
Rolling Stock, Station Houses, and all other property, 
for the faithful payment of {Interest and principal, 
making this a 


DOUBLE AND UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 


Interest payable April and October, at the Union 
Trust Company, New York. 

Maps, circulars, pamphlets, giving full particulars 
of the loan, to be had by addressing the undersigned. 
who unhesitatingly recommend these bonds. 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 


Bankers, 49 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Maps, Pamphlets and Circulars giving full particu- 
lars of this Loan can be had on application to the 
above, or to the following Bankers, agents in Boston, 


WALKER & MERRIAM, 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. 


augl7 


GRAND OPENING 


FALL AND WINTER 
SHAWLS! 


A, HAMILTON & CO., 


No. 116 Devonshire Street, 


Are now offering for the inspection of the Trade the 


Largest and Most Attractive Line 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC GOODS 


EVER SHOWN IN THIS MARKET. 


An EARLY CALL will insure the best PAT- 
TERNS, as well as a chance at several Especial 
Drives in BROCHE SHAWLS. 


sept7 
H. SARO, 


Leader of the Prussian Band at the World's 


Peace Jubilee, 


—AND THE— 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
PIANOS. 


Messrs. HALLETT, Davis & Co.. 

Gentlemen—It gives me extreme pleasure that [ am 
enabled to compliment you with manufacturing the 
bert Pianos I ever saw in my life. 

Regarding technique and tone, I believe your in- 
struments will always FAR EXCEL ALL OTHER 
MANUFACTURES OF THE KIND. 

(Signed) 


HH. SARO, 


Royal Prussian Musical Director. 


Boston, June 24, 1872. 


- SHALER’S PATENT 


PARADE TORCH. 


The Latest and Most Taking Novelty in the Torch Line. 
By blowing lightly through the tube connected with 
the handle, 

A COLUMN OF FLAME! 

Is thrown Three Feet into the air, producing a strik- 
ing and beautiful effect. Neat and perfectly safe. No 
spoiling of clothes by dripping of oil and grease. 
Costs only from two to three cents to burn per night. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


ALL TORCHES BEAR OUR NAME. 


C. & G. HOLLIS, 


Proprietors. 


14 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, BOSTON. 
augsl 4t 


E2t sept7 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANO - FORTES 


Are now offered to the public with the assurance that 
they possess in a remarkable degree the essential 
characteristics necessary to substantiate the claim 
that 


They are the Best Pianos 


In the conntry. The manufacturer is desirous that 
his Pianos shonld gain their reputation on 


THE MERITS OF THE INSTRUMENTS, 





apparent progress of the North and the appar- 
ent stereotyping of the South, that wherever 
the sun has great power nature dispirits or 
crushes man, fails to produce entire conviction 
in our minds. Why did she not crush man in} 
Egypt, with its secular civilization, or in Bag- | 
dad, or in Benares, when those cities were built, | 
as well as now? Nature was just the same | 
when man built those flying arches in Cambo- | 
dia, or dug the water-courses of the Babylonian | 
plain, as it is now, when the races who won | 
those victories have passed away. It is where | 
nature is harsh, we are told, that man rises by | 
incessant endeavor to his highest powers, but | 


| nature was no harder to the Julii than to the | 


modern Colonnas, while it was a great deal 
harder to the Picts, who did nothing, than to the | 
Lothian farmers, who do so very much. That H 
some law correlating progress, or what we call 
progress, with material conditions, exists, is pos- 
sible or probable, but it is not discovered yet, 
and when discovered will probably be found an 
exceedingly weak one, the true source of differ- 
ence being moral or intellectual, or, most proba- 
ble of all, dependent on that faculty of which 
we know as yet so extremely little, the faculty 
which separates man by an impassable line from 
every other creature, the faculty of intellectual 
accumulation. If we could once be certain 
that there are races who possess this in in- 
finitesimal quantity, or in limited quantity, 
or in excessively different degrees, we should 
know why Tasmanians die, why the. Chinese 
stop, and why the Teutonic mind, thickest and 
slowest of all the greater minds, is mastering 
the world. At present, all we know is that 
Tasmania, the improved England of the South, 
bred a singularly feeble Negrito; that civiliza- 
tion grew first, and probably lasted longest, in 
a hot, steamy, swampy, semi-tropical valley ; 
and that most of the savage races, such as the 
Red Indians, the Britons, and the Swiss lake- 
dwellers, have dwelt for countless ages under 
the climatic conditions which the Teuton, in his 
extreme surprise to find himself at the top of 
the world, now quotes as those which favor pro- 
gressive civilization.— London Spectator. 





And tnvites the most critical examination, and com- 
parison with those of other reputable makers. 


Wareroms, 344 WASHINGTON St., 


CORNER HAYWARD PLACE, BOSTON. 
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SHADES, SCREENS, Ete. 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 

604 and 606 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Window-Shades, Musquito-Screens, etc. 
For Sale—All the New and Improved Styles of 


SCREENS AND FIXTURES, 


Orders taken for Italian Awnings, and Venetian 
Blinds. Particutar attention paid tothe Putting-up 
of Store, House, Church and Office Shades, on BRAY 
& Co.’s Balance Spring Fixture. Lace curtains and 
window shades cleaned and and put up. 
aug3l 
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REMOVAL! 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 
FANCY-GOODS AND STEREOSCOPES, 


Removed to 


181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


aug31 BOSTON. 
S* to $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of 
working people, of either sex, young or old 
make more money at work for us in their spare mo 


3t 





FOR FAMILY USE. 


The Halford 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World | 


FAMILY USE. 


PINTS... 50 Cents. 


1-2 PINTS 30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


FIREWORKS, LANTERNS, 
TORCHES and FLAGS! 


The subscriber is ready to furnish all of the above, 
to Political Clubs and individuals during the present | 
mpaign, at manufacturers’ prices. Particular at- 
ention given to displays from wagons in torchlight 
processions. Contracts made for tireworks, and com- 

petent persons furnished to manage them. 


S. W. CREECH, BOSTON BAZAAR, 
302 Washington St., Boston, Cor. Suffolk Place. 
As a guarantee of success we reter to the brilliant 


WAGON DISPLAYS furnished during the last four 
presidential campaigns. 

Owing to the continued ill health of the proprietor 
of the above popular resort, the stock, consisting of 
the largest assortment of TOYS and FANCY GOODS 
in any retail store in this country, and selected ex- 
pressly for the approaching holidays, will be sold at 
extremely low prices. 1lt aug 


66 ” 
TURKISH HAIR TONIC 
Contains many ingredients, but no one which may not 
enter into articles of daily diet with impunity. ‘It is 
not a dye, contains no particle of lead, nitrate of sil- 
ver, or sulphur, and, though harmless for evil, is all- 
potent for good, as the GREAT HANDMAID OF Na- 
TURE in the cure of Headaehe, Neuralgia. Baldnesr, 
Diseases of the — and Falling of the Hair. It ‘is 
an immediate remedy for Itching of the Head and 
Dandruff. It is one of the tew things which can be 
used as safely as pure water, either upon the delicate 

crown of infancy or the frosty brow of age. 


C. DyEn, JR., Proprietor. Sold by all first-class 
dealers. 
WEEKS & POTTER, GEN’L AGENTS, 
augl0-3m* 170 Washington Street, Boston. 
PARLOR FURNITURE. 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july6-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 state Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL, 
INITED STATES BONDS. 
GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 
GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 


seply 


Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

4&a@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

auglo 3m 


BE. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photograp lis he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the bites t improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf augs 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 
* FASHIONS.” 


| Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 
LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. | 
—THE— 


WBest in the World. 


ae SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


july20 3m 


THE BEST 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 


We bottle all the different varieties of CALIFORNIA 


WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant | 
their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 
than the same quality of WINES can be bought for | 
from any other house in the country. 
| 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington St., Boston.) 

augls é ot a Ne eop i 

J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and | 

dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 

&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H, G, TUCKER. 





ments. or all the time, than at anything else. Partic 
ulars free. Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 


july27 ly 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, | 


ANGLO-SWISS 


CONDENSED MILK, 


FROM CHAM, SWITZERLAND. 


A small invoice just received per Steamer, and for 


S. S. PEIRCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
_ auged tt 


NEW LOANS. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quine) 


Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS, 


Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


sept? 40 STATE 


STREET. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quiney Hall, Boston, 


julyé and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail bv 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 
582 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m june22 


Pal Lym] . ‘ ’ 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged. and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER, 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


aug3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 


VOSE & SONS’ 


>TANO-FORTES 
I NU:FOR 4 
—ARE THE— 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
And will stand In tune ‘longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to eall and examine. 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 
instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
JAS. W. VOSE, IRVING B. VOSE, WILLARD A. VoOSE. 
om 


BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSU— 


School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation, 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & €0,, 


BANKERS, 


90 State Street. 
septy tf 


; ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches. 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling. and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m july6 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC C0., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
ae These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 


Exact 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 39 State Street, 

BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1. 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash. 


16s, 


Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force afte rthe annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased. no other condition of the policy being vio 





lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
- 7 : ! 
are given; but they will suflice to show the practica 


working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


» 
Payments. 


AG 
when insure 
1 Payment, 


2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments, 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments, 


pa) 
30 
35 
40 





Policies issued to the amount of 


#20,000, 


on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 


This Company is now entering upon its twenty-6fth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


3m auglo | 


=) HOME OFFICE: Quincy, 


McP) 


| 
| 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
Fifteen vears’ proprietorship and thirty vears’ ¢ xpe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, warrants the state- 
ment that every customer will be satistied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments Sinjezy 





CAMPAIGN CLUBS 


Will tind UNIFORMS specially adapted to 


|TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSIONS, 


| AtCL& 2WINTHROP SQUARE. 


‘HAUGHTON, PERKINS, 
WOODS & CO. 


FLAGS, AWNINGS, 
TENTS, &e. 


LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 


357 Commercial Street, 


! SCT 


Head of Lincoln wharf (Chelsea and East Boston 
horse-cars pass (Hear) by every ten minutes.) Italian 
fand Store Awnings, Tents, Wagon Covers, 
| Canvas Signs, Sacking, Keo. manufactured 

CAMPAIGN FLAGS, MOTTOES, ROPES. &e¢.. fur 

nished and put up. 

Flags of all nations, BUNTING. STREAMERS and 
| TENTS for sale aud to let. Decorations furnished 
j and executed. jm aul 





- 


CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 


679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


julyé tt PROPRIETOR. 
JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 
| Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
| PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, 
to suit purchasers. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &e. 
English and Seotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, tine CIGARS. tt 


In quantities 


augl7 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold’ their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manutac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


junel 311 Broadway, New York. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


yy NO. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 


to Dessert, with experienced waiters lo atuend. 
WEDDING CAKE: 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ery, of all sorts. aug 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 

The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 


AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 


We particularly invite parties who are about fur 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident: that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
septlt tf 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & CO., 
PEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST. OILS. VARNISHES, JAPANS, &e 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
B EARD, MOULTON 


MANUFACTURERS 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 





Er heeee 
J 


aug3-$m Soston. 





&CO., 


AND DEALEKS IN 


3OSTON. 


.C. MOULTON, R. Po GoppaRn, 
E.F 3 


A.W. BEARD, ¢ 
5 BLUE, ). F. MILLER. ly 


aug H.C. 


} 


@REELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


Wisstow HERRICK, 
_ LL. Hanning. sinas W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. HH. WILLIAMs, 


may4 JOHN HAMILTON. 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. Ss. Burpirt, aug3l-6m C. C. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


| CASH FUND OVER 3 $465,000, 


J. HW. FREELAND, 
L 
6m 


THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 





UINCY INSURANCE 





| INSURES 
' pPwelling Tlouses, 
Ifouschold Furniture, 
store Buildings, 
Churches, 
| Farm Property, 
| And all risks of the safer class of hazards. and is pay 
ing ® per cent. Cividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and per cent. on annual ri-ks. } 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

Be This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business. fifteen years ago. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE. President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, secretary. 
MASS. 

BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 
augli 27 Stale Street. 3m 
HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, om 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not excee ling 


$20,000 


on one risk; alsos insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores seven; at their office, No. 1 Old State 


House, ston. 
DIRECTORS : 
Henry A. Whitney, ; 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper. 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, h 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wig; leswort 9 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sans’ 
Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke, 
A 


bE 





Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
W. WRIGHT, Actuary, july6 


T BOWKER, Presider! 
E, E. PATRIDGE, Secretary, aug 
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